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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Patrons: The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Princi pal Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE, 

NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, February 8, at 8. 

The Lent Term will begin Monday, January 20. Entrance Examination, Saturday, 
January 18 at 11, 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
{neorporated by Royal Charter, 188 
President—H.R.H. Tur Prince or WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir Grorek Grove, D.C.L., L L.D. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on January 9th. 

SIXTEEN OPEN FREE SCHOLARSHIPS to be competed for in Febriaary, 1890. 
Last day for receiving applications, January 20th. 

Examination for ASSOCIATE of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC (A.R.C.M.), 
April, 1890. Last day for receiving applications March 6th. Particulars and Forms may 
be obtained from Mr, George Watson, Registrar, at the College. 

CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 


RINITY COLLEGE, ‘LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. _ Inst. a 
President—The EARL of ABERDEE 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, — D., F.R.S.E, 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus. B. 

The NEXT —— commences January 13th, when new Students (professional and 
amateur) are receiv 

The tirst QUEEN VICTORIA LECTURE will be delivéred by Morton Latham, Esq., 
M.A., Mus. B., Vice-President of the College, on TUESDAY, January 14; four o'clock. 
Subje ct: “The Musical Renaissance.” 

Prospectuses, &c., with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be obtained post free from 
he undersigned. 
By order of the Ac en’ Boomt 

HEL LEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Mandgyslle-place, Manchester-square , Wa 
THE ART OF 
New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By 'T. WALLWORTH. 


“SINGING. 





A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 


cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 


successful Vocalists. . ; 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residenc e, 27, Harley: Street, W. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
ARENTS seek ing ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, or GOVERNESSES for their Children are invited to write fully to 
J. F. MOON, M.C.P. 
85, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, Wa 


who will forward prospectus and every requisite information free of charge. 

Particulars required are: Age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and about 
what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Goveruesses, and Companions are also 
recommended, Hours 11 till3. Saturdays closed. 


Ceo* 22 25 Fr ORGANIST S 


The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Proposed Arr rangoments for the Session, 1889-90. 


* January i 1890 . *.C.0O. Examination (Paper Work). 
te oe F C.O. Examination (Organ Playiug). 
a 3 » « F#.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
= 10 ,, ... Distribution of Diplomas. 
” 14 ,, ... A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
si 15 ,, ... A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
4 16 ,, ... A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
a 17 ,,_.... Diploma Distribution. 


N.B.—Candidates for the F.C.U, and A.C.O. Examin itious 
should send in their names on or before Dec. 31, 188), 


February ai; Lecture, 

March 4 . Lecture. 

April 14 . Annual Dinner. 

May 6 ,, «» Lecture, 

June 3 , +. Lecture. 

July : oa Lecture. 

July \ ee F.C.). Examivation (Paper Work). 


- "| F.C.0. Examination (Organ Playing). 
en 17 ,, «. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 


” 18 ,, Distribution of Diplomas. 

2 22 A.U.O. Examination (Paper Work). 

9 23 5 A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
Pe 24 ,, ... A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing). 
” 25 ,, .. Diploma Distribution. 

A 31 .. Annual General Meeting. 


E, i.” TURPIN, Hon. Secretary, 


Bloomsbury. 





UR Y L.AWN E.—-THE NATIONAL THEATR B. 
TWICE DAILY at 1.30 and 7.15., AUGUSTUS HARRIS'S P imtomime, JA‘ 
AND THE BEANSTALK, written by HARRY NICHOLLS and AUGUSTUS HARR Is, 
produced ona seale of splendour surpassing in magnificence the displays otfered to ¢! 
public by Mr. Augustus Harris in previous years, and performed by a Company 
Comedians each of whom is an acknowledged attraction in himself. Box Office open dail 
from 10 to 6. 


f 


LOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. 
_ BENSON. Mr. F. R. BENSON'S SHAKESPEREAN COMPANY E y 
Evening at 8, doors open 7:30, overture 7:45, in Shakespeare's Fairy Comedy. 


-} Beer eer NIGHT'S DREAM 


WITH: MENDELSSOHN Ss INC IDENTAL MUSI 


Box-office open daily 10:0 to 5:0. Acting Manager, Mr. H,. JALLAND. No fees, 
ATINEES of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
Saturday, Jan. 4th; Wednesday, Jun, 8th; and every following Saturday ! 


Wednesday till further notice. Doors open 2:0, commence at 2:30; overture 


Children half-price to Stalls aud Dress Circle t>» Matinees, 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
to Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James's Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the mana 
of concerts. 


IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A, GORE OUSELLY 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MAC FARREN, Mus, Doe, 


HE MUSICIAN: A _ Quide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE, 
Centains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil 





unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pian¢ oforte Practice 

Times.—‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to mee 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of ab rut a quarter 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manif: 
we have a great boou in these little books for both teachers and students, ‘The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known,” 

py oter Review.—"* We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for aequ 
ing techuical knowledge, but Mr. — Prentice's road is in every way the pleasant: 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.’ 

Academy.—“‘ A knowledge of ‘form is imparted in simple and pleasant language We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud e 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.”’ 

Monthly Music Record.—‘* No more valuable work - the kind exists.”’ 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; aud all 
Book and Music Se ‘ers. 


UESTIONS AN D ANSWERS 
Form « prominent feature of the 
MUSIJAL HERALD, 


About twenty skilled specialists reply to questions of gc noral interest, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, ls, 6d, 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Sand 9, Warw-ex Laue, London, E.! 


G I " 


D of eo 2-62 2: 2m Ss. 8 @ 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W. 

Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 

President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doe., LL.D, 


For Prospectus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for F. Gid. 0. wi!! take place on the 2lst and 22nd 
JANUARY, 1890, Last day for entering names 161). January. 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST ORGAN PIECE, either an Andante 
or Postlude (in the Sonata form preferred). 

A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST FULL SHORT ANTHEM for general 
use, taking about five minutes in performan’e. Wor's to be selected from authorised 
version, 

‘The selected Anthem and Organ Piece will become the property of the Guild 

‘The Council reserve to themselves the right to withho dd the prizes should neither 
Avthem nor an Piece be considered of sufficient werit. 

The Competition is open to Associates and Members of the Guild only, and will clone 


els: Janne 1890. 
J T, PIELD, Sub Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon, See 
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15, FAIRHOLME Roap, WEsT KENSINGTON, S.W. 


. a | THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS. a __ TENORS. VIOLIN. 
. Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) £) 20) wr. BARTON McGUCKIN. Miss MARIANNE EISSLER, 
13d do. strereaeee 1 l 0 All communications to be addressed to Concerts, At Homes, 
” 3 Re 7 : 10, FiIncHLEY Roap, Str. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Payable in advances 





CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 


1, CHESILTON Roan, FULHAM, 
Dr. F. J. KARN inn Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 
70, Park Roap, Haverstock HI, 


S.W. 


yh. . 


Mr. ALBERT 


Profe 


VISETTI, 
ssor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 


12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 


LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, 


Mr. 
Donser. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL- HALL 


Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 


1o1, RucKLIDGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 
Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine's, South Kensington, S.W., 


47, RepBURN Srreet, Tepworrn Square, S.W. 





VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortru House, Huspann's Boswortnu, Ruosy. 


Madame 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 


4, Sv. Tuomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
Miss ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 
Oratorio and Concert, 
341, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


Li IN DO IN, FoF 





BARITONES. 


HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes 
32, GRANGE Park, Bi, ALING. 


Mr. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
W EST Du LWICH, 8. E. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roan, Norrine HILL,  W. 





lferr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, STRAND, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED ‘CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes 
74, GLoucesrer Piack, Dorser Squage, N.W. 
Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
Rocugsrer House, Brook Green, 
Lonpon, W. 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
» N, Vert, Esg., 6, Cork Srrerr. 





_— 








Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, SrANLEY GARDENS, BELsizE Park, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio 


Address F, A. ScHwas, Agent, 


11, East 277TH St., New York Ciry. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Srreet, DUBLIN. 





HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
Fee Concerts and At Home 8, 


Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
’ 


Mr. 





r. HIRWEN JONES, 
Is open to Accept Engagements for Oratorio, 
Ballads, and Opera, 


Address—31, NorTrINGHAM PLAcE, W. 


M 





Signor LUIGI MEO,. 
Solo Violinist, 
‘* PopLaRs,’’ HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS, 
HampsteaD, N.W. 
Pupils visited and received. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 


Solo Violinist, 
7, COLOSSEUM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, LONDON, N.W. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
Homes ”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


.25, GROVE GARDENS, HANovER Gate, N.W. 


TEACHERS. 


























___ CONTRALTOS. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CRESCENT, ReGEN’’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork STREET, W. 








Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Mact ISE Roap, KENSINGTON. 





Miss “MARGUERITE oan 
Coucerts, Oratorio, &e 
38, eanee Roap, N.W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLk Square, Hype Park, W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucnEss Roap, EpGBasTron, BIRMINGHAM. 


Miss HENDEN-WARDE, 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
37, York PLAcE, PORTMAN SQUARE. 








Miss AGNES JANSON, 
Concert Orvatoriv &e., 
41, EASTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy 
For Concerts and at Homes, 

Lessons Given. 


Address—-18, BAKER STREET, W. 


of Music, 











BASS. 


Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








HARP. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Srreet, Betaravia, S.W. 








Miss CLARA EISSLER, 
Concerts, At Homes, 
15, FarrnoumME Roap, West Kessrinaton, 8.W. 








The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Vivla), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,’’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 

121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








Miss M. SYNGE, 
Piainst, Composer, and Accompanist, 
Professor of Singing (English, French, Italian and German.) 
8, SHREWSBURY Roap, Bayswater, W. 


Miss AGNES VALLERIS, 

Authorised Teacher of the Strakosch Method of Voice 
Production, under which Patti, Nikita, Arnoldson 
studied, q 

wie. 








34, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


$l, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAaMPDEN HI, W. 








Rev. Cc. R. TAYLOR, M.A., L.L.B., 

Lecturer in Public Reading and Speaking, King’s 
College, London, receives Private Pupils for Voice 
Production, Elocution, &c. 

28, QUEEN’S Roap, BAYSWATER, W. 





Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘**Heauey’s AGENCY,’ LONDON. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano),. 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business me: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARwICcK STREET, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OprrpaNS Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 

















Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Bevsize Roap, N.W..,. 
or, Sole fons: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 








Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, Ww. 
Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALfY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, REGENT SrReEr, W. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 


have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest pe sg in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s er 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N,.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or ad letter. 








8S. A. T. B. 


E w P A R + 8 NGS FOR 
y W. W. PEARSON, 
’Tis Morn ae Pe? es 3d, Welcome, Young Spring ... si “a on 
The River 3d. | The Oyster Dredgers sie nk) ee 
HU UMOROU 8 PART SONGS. 
Three Doughtie Men (34th thou.) The Snow- white Doe oe we OB 
A Ryghte Merrie Geste ca a Ben Bowlegs (Ed. Oxenford) ae we 
Three Children Sliding (6th thou. Pee The Carrion Crow ..., ‘ —— 
CHORUSES. FOR 8S. A. T. B. 
With Pianoforte or Orchestral Di caariohmate, 
The Iron Horse 4d. | The Ocean wo Se 
Off to Sea (Edward Oxenford) 4d. | The Tronfounders (28th thou. ? ue Oe 


Orchestral Parts on sweatin to the Composer, Elmham, Dereham. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W 


L*" of PORTRAITS that, have onnieends in 1 THE MUSIC AL 


VORLD. 
May 4. Edward Grieg. Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 
May 11. Carl Rosa. Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
May 18 F. H. Cowen. Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
June 8 An Idyl. Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine Spies. Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. Nov. 3. Johannes Brabms. 
July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal, | Nov. 10. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. | Nov. 17. Arrigo Boito. 
July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, Nov. 24, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. Nov. 31. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. | Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. | Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 
Aug. 24. Frau Amalie Materna, } Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 


Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue of the paper at 3d. per copy. 





‘SPECIAL NOTICES. 
——_o_—_ 

*,* The Business Departments of the Musica, Worup are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 

*.* All advertisements for the current week's rvesue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 

*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


> —_ 
For United Kingdom. y For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
es <r within Postal Union. 
Per ROMO 5555. cco £0 *:9 iain £017 0 
99) EADMEAYORE 0.5 fisscsereecs oO 4 6 » Half-year ............06. 08 6 
CII vas cus dcesca canes Oh TORY pce GUI eva scivcevccasacess O 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
> — 

Wagner is the “Great Composer” whose biography Mr. Joseph 
Bennett commences in the new number of the “ Musical 
Times.” Having, as in duty bound, pointed out Wagner's 
early manifestation of “a tendency of mind and imagina- 
tion towards dramatic expression,’ and the fact that he 
‘evinced a decided inclination to stage authorship before 
he had written a note of music,’ Mr.. Bennett puts a 
curious question :—“ Setting aside a few fugitive compositions,” 
he says, “Wagner limited himself to lyric drama. He was the 





dramatist first; if he had not been a dramatist would he have 
been a musician? We do not answer the question, but it is 
worth considering.” It seems to us that the very moderate 
amount of consideration involved in looking up the article 
in Sir George Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
will enable any one in whom the logical faculty has 


* Wagner ” 
Musicians ” 
even a rudimentary existence to settle the point for themselves. 
For what are the facts as therein stated? Before Wagner’s first 
operatic attempt—made in the summer of 1832, when he wrote the 
libretto of “Die Hochzeit” he had written the following 
pieces of “absolute” music: (1), an overture in B flat, 
1830; (2), an overture in D minor, 1831; (8), an overture 
in CG, 1831; (4), the overture “ Polonia,” 1832; and (5), 
the Symphony in C, 1832 (heard two winters ago at Mr. 
Henschel’s “ London Symphony ” Concerts)—besides a Sonata, a 
Polonaise, and a Fantasie for pianoforte, all composed in 1831. That 
Wagnuer’s wish to write music for his preposterous juvenile 
tragedy first revealed his musical gifts may very well be; but it is 
plain, surely, from the production thus early of so much purely 
musical work, that these gifts would have made themselves known, 
The symphony itself would be ground 
may be thought of it 


in any case, sooner or later. 
enough for such contention; for whatever 

when compared (by foolish persons) with “ Lohengrin’ or 
“Tristan,” it was good enough to be executed at the Gewandhaus 
concert of January 10, 1833, when the composer was not yet 
twenty. How enormously Wagner’s dramatic instinct raised the 
quality and beauty of his musical inspiration every musician 
knows. Mr. Bennett should have put his question somewhat 
differently :—“If he had not been a dramatist would he have 
been as great a musician?” Then we should have answered 


“ No.” 


Nothing has been more remarkable in the utterances, printed or 
oral, on the value of Browning’s work than the practical unanimity 
with which he has been accorded a place amongst those few of the 
great kings of art who are lifted so high above their fellows that 
no comparisons, as between the few, are of any practical value. Not 
a voive of any weight has ventured to deny his right to sleep 
amongst the greatest of the nation’s heroes; and herein we find 
cause for much satisfaction. During his lifetime it was the manner 
of a shortsighted few to assert that he was read only by a handful 
of eccentric fanatics, who professed to admire qualities which they 
themselves imputed to his poetry ; that his popularity, in fact, was 
the result of an affectation which would quickly pass away. Pre- 
cisely the same thing was said of Wagner, and the death of each of 
these giants has served only to emphasize the reality of public 
appreciation. It is notorious that to-day Wagner spells success to 
any manager of operas or concerts; and the swift unanimity with 
which, the English nation has affirmed the wisdom of Dean 
Bradley’s resolve to give Robert Browning burial in Poet’s Corner 
is a sufficent proof that the dead poet was loved and reverenced by 
a greater public than that which his few detractors can aspire to 


lead. 


American amateurs and critics are at length provided with a 
subject of discussion which has nothing to do with Wagner. Lt is 
sufficiently comprehensive too, for it embraces the whole proceed- 
ings in connection with the opening of the Chicago Auditorium, of 
which some account has already been given to our readers. Madame 
Patti is the central figure, and our cousins have been—and some 
of them are still—on the tiptoe of expectation, asking if la Diva 
has really dyed her hair, and if her voice is as good as ever, The 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 
Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEsILTON Roap, FutHam, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L. Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
uction, | 
Haverstock Hitt, N.W. |; 





70, Park Roap, 
ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, | 

12, WesTBOURNE Park Terrace, W. 





Mr. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 


SHERBORNE, Dorset. 





.G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
lol Ri CKLIDGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





@. B. LISSANT, 
(rganist St. Augustine's, South Kensington, 
47, Reppurn Street, Tepwor 


S.W., 
TH SqvareE, S.W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Bosworrs House, Husspanp’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 


Madame 





Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 


Begs (hat all communications respecting Oratorios, 





Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 
4, St. Tuomas’s Rp., Finspcry Park, Lonpon, N. 
Miss KATE FLINN, t 


Concerts and Oratori 
41, We_peck Srreet, CAVENDISH SqvareE, W. 





Miss ZIPPORA MONTEITH. 
Oratorio and Concert, 
34, BLoomsspury Square. Lonpon, W.C. 





TENORS. 


VIOLIN. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 


All communications to be addressed to 





40, Fincutgry Roap, Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 


40, Srantey GARDENS, BELSIZE Park, W. 





| Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 


Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. ScowaB, Agent, 


11, East 27TH St., New Yor«k Ciry. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 


24, Upper Mount Srreet, DUBLIN. 





HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Mr. 





HIRWEN JONES, 


Is open to Accept Engagements for Oratorio, 
Ballads, and Opera, 


Address—31, NoTTINGHAM PLacs, W. 


Mr. 


Miss MARIANNE EISSLER, \ 
Concerts, At Homes, { 
15, FarrHotMe Roap, West KENSINGTON, 8. W. 


Signor LUIGI MEO,. 
Solo Violinist, 
HamMpsTEaAD HiLt GARDENS, 
HampstTeap, N,W. 





** PoPLARS,” 
Pupils visited and received. 
Miss FREDA MARSDEN, J 
Solo Violinist, q 
7, COLOSSEUM TERRACE, 
ALBANY Strrett, Lonpon, N.W. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoin ) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
Homes ”"’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, Grove Ganpens, Hanover Gate, N.W. 


TEACHERS. 


























CONTRALTOS. 
Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucESTER CrEScaNT, REGENT’S Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 








Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuise Roap, KENSINGTON. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL. 
Coucerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Bstsize Roap, N.W. 





Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorroLtk Sqcare, Hrpe Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, DucHess Roap, EpGBaston, BIRMINGHAM. 


Miss HENDEN-WARDE, 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
37, YorK Piace, PorTMAN SQUARE. 


Miss AGNES JANSON, 
Concert Oratorio &e., 
41, EaASTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 














_BARITONES. 











Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Home:, 
32, GRANGE Park, EALING. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
Ecremont, Croxtep Roan, 
West Dvutwicu, 8.E. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 
30, LancasTer Roap, NorrinG HI, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, SrRanp, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucester Piace, Dorset Square, N.W. 








Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy 
For Concerts and at Homes. 

Lessons Given. 
Address—18, Baker STREET, W. 


of Music. 








BASS. 
Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MagLBorovuGH STREET. 








HARP. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Betoravia, 8.W. 





Miss CLARA EISSLER, 
Concerts, At Homes, 
15, FAIRHOLME Roap, West Kexsinaton, 8.W. 





W. WANDESFORDE, 
Rocuesrer Hovsz, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, 


Mr. 





Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STReer. 








The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, “7 Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,’’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 

121, AneLarpE Roap, N.W. 











Miss M. SYNGE, 
Piairst, Composer, and Accompanist, ' 
Professor of Singing (English, French, Italian and German.) 
8, SHrewsBury Roap, Bayswater, W. 


Miss AGNES VALLERIS, 


Authorised Teacher of the Strakosch Method of Voice 
ato under which Patti, Nikita, Arnoldson 
studied, 





34, BLooMsBURY Square, V wc. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessous in Singing. 
31, Beprorp Garpens, CamppEN HILt, W. 


Rev. C. R. TAYLOR, M.A., L.L.B., 

Lecturer in Public Reading and hing, King's 
College, London, receives Private Pupils for Voice 
Production, Elocutien, &c. 

28, QueEeN’s Roap, Barswarer, W. 











Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
* Heatey’s Acency,’’ LonpON. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEA.ey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. Heavey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Strest, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, w. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Betsize Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heater, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. * 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Busixess Manager: W. B. Heauer, 
10a, Warwick Srreet, W. 


Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, ) 


B Manager: W. B. Heater, 
— ‘10a, 4 Warwick Srreet, W. 
Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), P 
Concerts, At Homes, &., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALfY, 
10a, Warwick Street, Recent Staeet, W. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
cines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest pe wh in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N,B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 





EW PART SONGS FOR 8. A. T. B. 
‘By W. W. PEARSON. 

*Tis Morn (Edward Games) B fy Welcome, Youug Spring ... os —— " 
The River ; The Oyster Dredgers om. pa ooo, 
émowious’ PART SONGS. 

Three Doughtie Men (34th Pan ) ti The Snow- white Doe ide ox” an 
A Ryghte Merrie Geste ; a Ben Bowlegs (Ed. Oxenford) a a * 
Three Children Sliding (6th thou. ) ‘ The Carrion Crow ... en oe Olle 

HORUSES: FOR 8S. A. T. B. 
With Pianoforte or Orchestral Accompaniments. 
The Lron Horse ... 44.1 The Ocean : we 34. 


Off to Sea (Edward Oxenford) ... 4d. | The Ironfounders (28th thou.) . oe 
Orchestral Parts on application to the Composer, Elmham, Derehaw. 


London: NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 1, Berners Street, W 








L*" of PORTRAITS that have ‘appeared in THE ‘MUSIC AL 


May 4. Edward Grieg. Ma 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 

May 11. Carl Rosa. Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

May 18. F. H. Cowen. Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

May 25. Senor Sarasate. Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. Oct. 5. Miss Roealind F. Ellicott. 
June 8. An Idyl. Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
June 15. Fraulein Hermine Spies. Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. Nov. 3. Johannes Brabms. 

July 6. Ma/tame Backer Groindhal. Nov. 10. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. Nov. 17. Arrigo Boito. 

July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica. Nov. 24. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. Nov. 31. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 

Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 

Aug. 17. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. Dec. 21. Robert Browning. 

Aug. 24. Frau Amalie Materna. Dec. 23. Miss Grace Damian. 


Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue of the paper at 3d. per copy. 








SPECIAL. “NOTICES. 
———_-+—~»-— 

*,* The Business Departments of the Musica, Wor.p are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 
payable to the Proprietors. 

* All advertisements for the current week's resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 

*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
> 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


For United Kingdom. 
within Postal Union. 


Pee BRE icdicicnieiiccs £0 15 0 


— <2 CIID cscnscoseacechdns £017 0 
» Half-year ............... O 7 6| ,, Half-year ............... 0 8 6 
sp I asi asicines RE ee 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
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Wagner is the “Great Composer” whose biography Mr. Joseph 
Bennett commences in the new number of the “ Musical 
Times.” Having, as in duty bound, pointed _out Wagner’s 
early manifestation of “a tendency of mind and imagina- 
tion towards dramatic expression,” and the fact that be 
“evinced a decided inclination to stage authorship before 
he had written a note of music,’ Mr. Bennett puts a 
curious question :—“ Setting aside a few fugitive compositions,” 
he says, “ Wagner limited himself to lyric drama. He was the 





dramatist first; if he had not been a dramatist would he have 
been a musician? We do not answer the question, but it is 
worth considering.” It seems to us that the very moderate 

amount of consideration involved in looking up the article 
“Wagner” in Sir George Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians” will enable any one in whom the logical faculty has 
even a rudimentary existence to settle the point for themselves. 
For what are the facts as therein stated? Before Wagner’s first 
operatic attempt—made in the summer of 1832, when he wrote the 
libretto of “Die Hochzeit” he had written the following 
pieces of “absolute” music: (1), an overture in B flat, 
1830; (2), an overture in D minor, 1831; (3), an overture 
in C, 1831; (4), the overture “Polonia,” 1832; and (5), 
the Symphony in C, 1832 (heard two winters ago at Mr. 
Henschel’s “ London Symphony ” Concerts)—besides a Sonata, a 
Polonaise, and a Fantasie for pianoforte, all composed in 1831. That 
Wagner’s wish to write music for his preposterous juvenile 
tragedy first revealed his musical gifts may very well be; but it is 
plain, surely, from the production thus early of so much purely 
musical work, that these gifts would have made themselves known, 
in any case, sooner or later. The symphony itself would be ground 
enough for such contention; for whatever may be thought of it 
when compared (by foolish persons) with “Lohengrin” or 
“Tristan,” it was good enougk to be executed at the Gewandhaus 
concert of January 10, 1833, when the composer was not yet 
twenty. How enormously Wagner’s dramatic instinct raised the 
quality and beauty of his musical inspiration every musician 
knows. Mr. Bennett should have put his question somewhat 
differently :—“If he had not been a dramatist would he have 
been as great a musician?” Then we should have answered 


“No.” 
+8 

Nothing has been more remarkable in the utterances, printed or 
oral, on the value of Browning’s work than the practical unanimity 
with which he has been accorded a place amongst those few of the 
great kings of art who are lifted so high above their fellows that 
no comparisons, as between the few, are of any practical value. Not 
a voice of any weight has ventured to deny his right to sleep 
amongst the greatest of the nation’s heroes; and herein we find 
cause for much satisfaction. During his lifetime it was the manner 
of a shortsighted few to assert that he was read only by a handful 
of eccentric fanatics, who professed to admire qualities which they 
themselves imputed to his poetry ; that his popularity, in fact, was 
the result of an affectation which would quickly pass away. Pre- 
cisely the same thing was said of Wagner, and the death of each of 
these giants has served only to emphasize the reality of public 
appreciation. It is notorious that to-day Wagner spells success to 
any manager of operas or concerts; and the swift unanimity with 
which the English nation has affirmed the wisdom of Dean 
Bradley’s resolve to give Robert Browning burial in Poet’s Corner 
is a sufficent proof that the dead poet was loved and reverenced by 
a greater public than that which his few detractors can aspire to 
lead. 

°° 

American amateurs and critics are at length provided with a 
subject of discussion which has nothing to do with Wagner. It is 
sufficiently comprehensive too, for it embraces the whole proceed- 
ings in connection with the opening of the Chicago Auditorium; of 
which some account has already been given to our readers. Madame 
Patti is the central figure, and our cousins have been—and some 
of them are still—on the tiptoe of expectation, asking if la Diva 
has really dyed her hair, and if her voice is as good as ever. The 
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first is a matter of fact, the second of opinion; and the general 
verdict seems to be that as yet time has not impaired her marvel- 
lous organ, although the coiffeur has “ laid a fiery finger” on her 
hair. Apart, however, from her personality, the Chicagoans have 
some right to be excited over the opening of their great building, 
and there is justification for the proud boast made by our contem- 
porary, the “ Indicator” of Chicago, which says:—“In answer to 
the dreadful charges hurled by old fogy towns like Philadelphia or 
Boston, that we are not a musical city, Chicagoans build the most 
magnificent temple of the divine art that the world has ever seen, 
open it with one of the greatest opera companies ever brought 
together, and attract the most magnificent audience ever seen in an 
American edifice.” 
+ * 

To have successfully carried out the erection of such a building 
is a worthy achievement, and the inaugural proceedings were cer- 
tainly worthy of the occasion. President Harrison’s speech was 
sensible end effective; and Patti’s singing was of course admirable. 
Of the series of operatic performances which have taken place 
since, Signor Tamagno appears to have been the star. The great 
tenor appeared first as Arnoldo in “ Tell,” and made an impression 
as deep as that produced on the English mind last season by his 
superb impersonation of “ Otello.” The accounts given of his 
performances make the English reader envious of the good fortune 
of the dwellers in the City of Pork; for to hear Tamagno in Lon- 
don as Siegfried, or Arnoldo, or Raoul isa dream which we sin- 
cerely hope may before long be fulfilled. 


* * 
* 


Herr Hans v. Wolzogen has just published a small volume, 
entitled “ Richard Wagner, und die Thierwelt,” which treats of the 
great composer in relation to the animal world, and tells many 
anecdotes of the dogs, parrots, and other pets which he kept about 
him, and on which he lavished so much fondness. It has been told 
before, on the authority of an intimatefriend, that Wagner, though 
in general but a small lover of this country, yet expressed the 
greatest sympathy with us because we supported a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. That was an appeal to his 
heart which he could not resist. 

+ # 


All singers are naturally watching with the greatest interest and 
perhaps dread the advance of the new enemy, Russian influenza. 
It is hardly. possible to imagine a more dismal state of things than 
that which would be brought about in our concert rooms should 
this horror be added to our misfortunes of fog and cold. The 
principal vocalists sneezing to an audience of sneezing critics! 
Truly, if the disease should really prevail amongst us, it will be 
better to give critics and alla holiday of a couple of months. It 
is not wonderful that our best artists should be seeking Australia 
or other climes where the influenza stalketh not by day or night. 
At any rate, every one will hope that Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, 
who are so soon to follow the example set by Mr. Cowen and Mr. 
Santley, will not there meet the dreaded foe. 


* * 
* 


In reply to several inquiries relative to the work recently 
reviewed in these columns by Mr. Louis N. Parker in his article “ A 
New Light on Bach,” we give the full title and publisher’s name 
of the edition in question: ‘‘ Kompositionen fiir Orgel von 


Johannes Sebastian Bach, Kritisch revidirt, mit Fingersatz und 
vortragsbezeichnungen herausgegeben von Johannes Schreyer. 
Leipzig : Friedrich Hofmeister.” 


(Price not stated.) 





Additional interest will attach to the performance of Mr. 
Ferdinand Praeger’s Symphonic Poem in F, which will be played 
at the next London Symphony Concert, by virtue of the dangerous 
illness from which, we are glad to hear, the veteran musician is 
now recovering. The Poem is sufficiently sombre in tone, if the 
German stanza (of which a translation is appended) affixed be a 
truthful indication :— 

P Life is a debt, and death the payment ; 

Thou livest, indeed only to die. 
Life’s conditions—suffering and want, 
Through which is earned our right to the grave. 
Those who are acquainted with the power characterising Mr. 
Praeger’s other work are justified in looking forward to the per- 
formance in question with high expectation. 
** 

At the Savoy Theatre recently Miss Norah Phyllis played the 
part of Gianetta in “The Gondoliers,” owing to the indisposition 
of Miss Geraldine Ulmar. Although Miss Phyllis undertook the 
part at a very short notice she was most successful, being called 
upon to repeat the principal solo twice, other solos being also 
encored. The young lady is a pupil of Mr. Ernest Lake, another 
of whose pupils has just been appointed solo tenor at Chichester 
Cathedral. 

*.* 

We confess that we share in the regrets which have been ex- 
pressed by others at the announcement that Madame Hastreiter 
has not been engaged to play the title-réle in the revival of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” which will probably be one of the most interesting 
features of the next Covent Garden season. Madame Scalchi is 
undeniably an artist of excellence; but Madame Hastreiter has 
identified herself so completely with the part at recent per- 
formances throughout Italy that it would certainly have been 
interesting had she been allowed to play it in London. 

*_* 

Mr. Carl Armbruster has just returned to town after a tour—if 
the word may be thus applied—in Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood, where he has been lecturing, with his usual ability and 
success on “ Modern Composers of Classical Song” and “The 
Life and Works of Ricbard Wagner”—the latter having been 
given on December 18th in German to the Deutscher Club 
at Liverpool. Miss Pauline Cramer was the vocalist on each 
occasion. 

*,* 

We are glad to note that the new Mus. Doc.—Professor E. H. 
Turpin—is to be “ banqueted ” and presented with an address and 
his robes at a dinner which will be given at the Holborn Restau- 
rant on January 22,at 7. Sir John Stainer will preside, and the 
committee includes the names of most of our leading musicians. 








“CARMEN” AND MADAME MINNIE HAUK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: To those at least who may be supposed to have any knowledge of, 
or interest in, the matter referred to, the substitution of “twenty” for 
“ten ’’ in the somewhat elastic phrase “ some ten years ago,” in the Edin- 
burgh notes of the 7th ult., would have seemed, one would have thought, 
to have been a too obvious slip of the pen to need formal correction. 
“ Veritas,’ however, appears to have entertained a different opinion; and 
in view of his manifest yearning after precision it is certainly a little dis- 
appointing to find that he does not after all give you the exact date of the 
interesting event to which he alludes—the first appearance of Mdlle. 
Hauk in “Carmen,” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. In order to supply the 
omission may I be permitted to add that it was the 22nd June, 1878. 

‘ Your EpinBurGH CoRRESPONDENT. 
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THE CHOICE OF AN 
SOE Ee oi: 

Professor C. Villiers Stanford has recently contributed to the “ Notting- 
hamshire Guardian” a highly interesting article on “The Choice of an 
Instrument,” in which he deals lucidly with the various difficulties in the 
way of those beginning the study of a music] instrument, and gives some 
excellent hints to guide them in making a suitable choice. We extract 
the following cogent passages :— 

“ For the cultivation of music it is necessary in the first place to make 
choice of an instrument, either that natural and most perfect one con- 
tained in the human throat, or, failing the possession of a good voice (or as 
tending to assist in its cultivation and development) one of the many in- 
ventions of human genius for the production of musical sounds. Few 
persons exercise sufficient judgment in that choice, or consider the many 
advantages not only to the player himself but also to the community which 
result from a judicious forethought in the selection. There have been 
exceptions even in the amateur life of England which in themselves 
are enough to prove the rule—where, for instance, the distribution of 
stringed instruments among the young members of a family has resulted 
in a mutual improvement and enjoyment, and in a widened cultivation 
which carries its beneficial effects far outside the range of the home circle. 
The vast majority, however, without even a semblance of hesitation or con- 
sideration, set down the young tyro before the instrument which is at once 
the most selfish and least acoustically satisfactory, the pianoforte. To give 
an impartial and judicial summary of its merits and demerits would fill the 
pages of a goodly quarto volume ; but an endeavour may be made to epitomise 
them here. No doubt the pianoforte has the advantage of an easy arrange- 
ment of the notes to the finger, of presenting au obvious relationship of the 
sounds and the notes which produce them, of easily-managed gradations 
of force, and, speaking generally, of a wide power of producing, unassisted 
by other instruments, a version of a musical composition which is fairly com- 
plete and harmonically satisfactory in itself. On the other hand, it has 
the disadvantage of being inherently out of tune, incapable of sustaining 
sounds, metallic and invariable in quality of tone, and one of the most 
clumsy and intractable pieces of movable furniture. The study of the 
piano alone leads, by the very semblance of completeness which its capa- 
bilities afford, to a selfish satisfaction in the player, which unless checked 
and counteracted by the practice of concerted music, much result in confined 
interest and inelastic sensibility.”’ 

“In case of wind instruments it may be said that every capable person 
who masters one of the numerous inventions at his disposal is doing his 
part in helping forward the spread of orchestral music. This, the highest 
form of musical enjoyment and the most influential in its effects upon the 
public, is the crying want of our country. With the exception of Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and more recently of Birmingham, there is no com- 
plete provincial orchestra in a single English, Scotch, or Irish city of 
importance. Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast, Leeds, Newcastle, all 
alike are destitute of an organised body of resident orchestral players. 
If it were not for the efforts of Sir Charles Hallé and Mr. Manns 
they would never hear a symphony, overture, or concerto from 
year’s end to year’s end. Mr. Sewell at Bradford and Mr. Risely at Bristol 
are making heroic and successful efforts to found local associations of 
players, but they have found no imitators in our other great centres. The 
result is a continual stagnation of orchestral players in London where the 
market has become clogged and overstocked with the most pitiful results. 
The study of orchestral instruments both by amateurs and professionals 
throughout the country would in a short time do much to relieve this undue 
pressure in the metropolis. If the satisfaction to the individual player 
is not at the moment so complete as that produced by the 
study of the pianoforte, the results of combination with his neigh- 
bours will in the end prove infinitely more repaying. Much also 
might be done in the direction of orchestral institutions if the choris- 
ters in our cathedrals were encouraged to take up such instruments. The 
attempt was made many years ago at Armagh, and met with a suc- 
cess which only ceased when the disendowment of the Irish Church 
crippled the sources of income at the disposal of the authorities. A syste- 
matic training would not only act favourably on the singing of the boys 
but would also prove a source of income to them after their dismissal from 
the choir. The last remnant of village orchestras, the bassoons and oboes 
which accompanied the parish services half a century back may have been 
trying to sensitive ears, but more good would have been done by improving 
than by abolishing them. In far too many matters connected with our 
churches restoration has spelt destruction.” 


INSTRUMENT. 





, 
“The increasing universality of taste with regard to the choice of an 
instrument is not, of course, without its drawbacks and mannerisms. Chief 
amongst them is a tendency to run in grooves and to get up a temporary 
rage for some one instrument, and that not always the most carefully 
chosen. The epidemic of violin playing is, happily, not productive of much 
waste of power, but the same cannot be said of the guitar mania, which is just 
now at its height. Asan al fresco accompaniment of the voice the guitar 
is full of charm, but as an all-absorbing and widely-extended practice it is 
of little use to the player, and of less to the art. Moreover, as in the case 
of the choice of music, a taste for the spurious occasionally takes the field, 
so is it in the preference shown for cross-bred and mongrel instruments, 
such as the banjo, vulgar offspring of the trombone and guitar; the cornet, 
that tea-garden edition of the noblest of brass instruments ; and perhaps 
worst of all, that droning combination of bagpipe and accordion, called the 
harmonium. Labour expended upon such hybrid monstrosities as these is 
indeed waste of time and ruin of taste. The annoyance they give to the 
next-door neighbour, even when they have been mastered by the player, 
is greater than that caused by the first efforts of the budding violinist.” 





FUNERAL OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
——_@——_- 


On the last day of 1889 the body of Robert Browning was laid to its final 
rest amongst the dust of his fellow-seers in Westminster Abbey. At any 
time, the ceremonies with which we commit our dead to the grave are sad 
enough ; but on Tuesday it seemed that all things were conspiring to 
emphasize the sadness of that last farewell. A dense fog enwrapped the 
Abbey, and, penetrating into its vaulted aisles, hung a heavier pall above 
the coffin as it rested beneath the lantern, and swept deeper shadows over 
the company of famous men who stood around. Of the details of that 
ceremonial we shall hardly be expected to speak at length, further than to 
record the impressiveness of the sight presented by the procession through 
the noble building as the coffin was borne to the grave, the pall-bearers 
being the Hon. Hallam Tennyson, Dr. Butler, Sir James Fitzjames 
Stephen, Sir Theodore Martin, Archdeacon Farrar, Professor Masson, Pro- 
fessor Jowett, Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir James Paget, Sir George Grove, 
Mr. George Smith, and Professor Bright. The clergy officiating comprised 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dean of Westminster, Canons Prothero, 
Duckworth, Furse, Westcott, and Dr. Troutbeck. After the lesson had 
been read Dr. Bridge’s “ Meditation,” written for the occasion on three 
stanzas from Mrs. Browning’s beautiful poem, “The Sleep,’ was sung. 
This is not the place or time to speak of the composition critically. Suffice 
it to say that the pathos of the lines was clearly reproduced in the music, 
which, expressively sung by the choir, deepened the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

It would be hard to imagine a more appropriate spot than that actually 
chosen for the grave. The sunlight may fall upon it through the radiant 
window which marks the calm home of the great poet, so nearly allied in 
the strengthand vividness of his life to Browning’s own, who was the first, as 
he is now the last, occupant of Poet’s Corner—Geoffrey Chaucer ; and these 
two, friends in the higher life of art, are in death not divided. The effigies 
of Dryden and Longfellow stand near in marble steadfastness; nor are 
Spenser and Gray too far to give the new comer silent welcome. Not as 
the kings of hell, rising up to look narrowly upon the fallen son of the 
morning; but rather as greater victorious kings, may these sors 
of England be imagined as rising to gaze upon him now admitted to their 
number, saying, “ Art thou also become strony aswe? Art thou become 
like unto us?” Yes; if to those large eyes,” purged by the euphrasy of 
death, to have been filled with the passion of the seer, to have had the high 
courage of the hero, seem things worthy of account, they will hold Robert 
Browning fit to be counted of their company. Those things of which he, 
as they, once dreamed and doubted are hidden no longer now that they 
stand side by side on “ death’s triumphal steep.” 

It is but natural, and indeed inevitable, that om such an occasion the 
thoughts of those who stand by the open gave should scarcely have strength 
enough toreach across and beyond it, to escape from the shadow of the 
tomb. But by Browning’s grave, it is not well that the thoughts 
should linger there, for it is beyond the possibility of discussion 
that his work, even if the title of poetry be denied to some of it, bears the 
stamp of life itself, and is a thing which time cannot touch. It is not 
decent that we should bewail as dead one who looked on the face of death not 
with the calmness of despairand foreknowledge of defeat, but with the quiet 
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prescience of victory. For him death meant but the accomplishment of the 
first stage of life, progressing ever to higher issues. Such, at least, was his 
hope, so strongly held that it is hardly possible to doubt its attainment. 
And if this shall prove for him and for us no vain hope, would it not 
also be a pleasant fancy to think that, as he himself taught in 
“Abt Vogler,” there is for every dream and aspiration of the poet an 
assured reality of existence also? That every portrait drawn by his pen 
is indeed a portrait of a soul somewhere existent, and that for him to die 
is to meet these children of his passion. Somewhere there waits for him— 
perhaps, invisible, it stood beside his grave—a crowd of such noble 
creatures. Pompilia, the divinest child-woman ever dreamed of; Capon- 
sacchi, the soldier priest ; Abt Vogler, and Rabbi Ben Ezra, James Lee’s 
wife, and the Duchess who fled from the narrow court to the large freedom 
of the wilder country ; Evelyn Hope, and Pippa and Constance—all these are 
there, and wait to take his hand along the upward path. Truly a splendid 
fellowship with which to walk; and one would dare to cherish this dream 
also—that, shining above them all, as Dante’s Lady in the fields of 
Paradise, that Other waited for him, to whom he had long ago dedicated 
his highest gifts in this world, and the fruits of all added attainments in 
any other. Ave frater atque vale; but the farewell of our own lips is 
unheard by him through the greeting of them who now acclaim him king 


fic rever. 








REMINISCENCE-HUNTING. 
——— 


Last November, Mr. Joseph Bennett, in giving two excellent examples of 
thematic coincidences in our respected contemporary “‘ The Musical Times,”’ 
remarked that “ if the columns of that paper were open to similar exampies 
not generally known, the results might ke very interesting.” 

Reminiscence-hunters at once set to work. Already many curious coin- 
cidences have been pointed out, and no doubt column after column could 
be filled with equally good specimens. In our humble opinion there is 
something eminently unsatisfactory in this mode of procedure. Without 
doubt Mr. Bennett himself has sufficient judgment to understand how 
natural it is to find such things, and also to appreciate at their true value 
the various examples given; but there are many musicians to whom this 
collection of coincidences may prove perplexing rather than profitable. Mr. 
Bennett, in pointing the way, might also have pointed a moral, and, 
further, the Editor of the “ Musical Times ” might have selected only the 
best examples for publication. 

The naturalness of the phenomenon is the first thing which should be 
noticed. It is well known how carefully the great masters studied the 
works of their predecessors and contemporaries, and it would, indeed, be 
astonishing if we could not find traces of their influence. 

Attention should then be called to the relative importance of the quota- 
both in the matter of quantity and quality. Let us first consider 
quantity. Among the great composers, Mendelssohn is perhaps the one 
from whose works it would be easiest to cull the largest number of reminis- 
cences, yet it would be rash to conclude that he was more susceptible to 
influence than other great minds. His favourite composers were Bach, 
Beethoven, and Schubert, and with their works all earnest musicians are 
well acquainted. Can we say the same of the favourite composers of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, or even Beethoven? In the case of the last-named we 
certainly know that Mozart and Haydn were his special guides, philoso- 
phers, and friends, but many of their works familiar to him are rarely heard 
now. 

Schumann, for critical purposes, studied much music quite unknown to 
the present generation. Acquaintance with this might reveal in his com- 
positions many a curious coincidence. 

As to quality, much could be said. It is in this matter that some of 
the quotations appear to us misleading. A mere likeness in the succession of 
notes scarcely justifies comparison. What about the rate, the rhythm, the 
accompanying harmonies’ Where this system of reminiscence-seeking 
prevails, i.¢., where the letter rather than the spirit is the guide, many 
If such Le the case, even where 
the succession of notes is precisely similar, what can be said of others which 
are given, in which the succession is not altogether similar? Only really 
striking resemblances should be noted. And, once more, for the sake of 
order, the historical method when possible, should beadopted. Sir George 


tions 


parallels, but of no value, can be shown. 


Grove, who first wrote in answer to Mr. Bennett’s invitation, threw out 
Mr. Bennett himself pointed out a similarity 


a hint in this direction. 
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between a passage in Schubert and one in Mendelssohn. Sir George 
reminded his readers that both were made up of an old church 
theme—one that had been used by Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Of course it would in many cases require minute acquaintance with 
musical literature to trace the original germ out of which kindred phrases 
were evolved, but for practical purposes Bach and Handel might be taken 
as a starting-point. 

With friendly hints and cautions of a similar but more developed kind, 
and with certain model examples to guide them, students would find the 
subject of reminiscences profitable. A mere cursory glance at a page or 
two of illustrations collected at random and at times without due discrimi- 
nation is merely an intellectual pastime, and, moreover, one calculated to 
set young and imaginative minds looking for likenesses, instead of wait- 
ing until genuine comparisons force themselves on their notice. Fas, 





TRANSLATING MUSIC INTO WORDS. 
——_@——_— 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.’ 
Sir: Herr Ernst Pauer has recently recorded his impressions of certain 
celebrated pianoforte pieces in the columns of “The Girl's Own Paper.” 
Of Carl Maria von Weber’s “ Invitation to the Dance’’ he writes :— 


“This is a perfect little musical novel, in which a youth and a maiden 
may be imagined as playing the principal parts. First, the young man 
approaches humbly and modestly, with his reverential salutation. The 
young lady returns his greeting with graceful courtesy and a certain 
maidenly reserve. A quiet and, it may be supposed, aslightly sentimental 
conversation begins. Soon the young people become better acquainted, and 
he asks her to dance; she gracefully consents. And now the whole 
orchestra strikes up the brilliant and splendid valse tune; we hear the 
hustle and the animation of the whole company, and for awhile our 
young folks are forgotten. But now we perceive how gracefully and how 
swiftly she moves along, whilst the partner accompanies her, but with a 
heavier step. After they have danced the first round there follows a little 
rest, and then comes that delicious dialogue which so agreeably fills the 
pauses in the dance, emblematic of those quiet moments in which we snatch 
a little rest in the bustle and excitement of life. But, who comes here? 
Alas! is it not the grumbling papa, unpleasantly and perseveringly 
vigilant; and impatient and dissatistied at all these whispered words! 
But good-natured mamma, sympathising with her darling daughter's 
enjoyment, intervenes with petitions for another round; but the 
papa is obstinate, and the parents almost begin to quarrel with each other 
on the occasion, whilst the young people seem quite unconcerned about it, 
for they are hard at work, dancing again. With full enjoyment, the whole 
company throws itself once more into the dance, and with a grand crash of 
sound the superb valse reaches its conclusion. The orchestra stops, the 
young gentleman leads his fair and amiable partner back to her seat, and 
she, with a graceful courtesy and a much more tender expression than at 
the beginning, takes leave of him, whilst he walks off with a heavy heart. 
Two chords sound like two sighs of regret, and the pretty little novel is 
closed.” 


With this it is instructive to compare Weber’s own account of the 
poetical contents of this work, as given by F. W. Jahn in his “Carl Maria 
von Weber in Seinen Werken.” Rendered into English it stands thus :— 

* Ata ball a gentleman approaches a lady, and asks for the pleasure of 
a dance (bars 1-5) ; at first she hesitates to accept his proposal (5-9); he 
repeats his request more pressingly (9-13) ;—the short appoggiatura (C) 
and the long one (A fiat) are deeply significant. She accedes to his request 
(13-16). Now they converse more easily ; he begins (17-19); she replies 
(19-21); he with increased animation (21-23), in which she still more 
warmly joins (23-25). Now for the dance! He ventures on a remark in 
reference to it (25-27), to which she replies (27-29). The two walk off arm- 
in-arm (29-31); take their places and wait for the dance to begin (31-35). 
Then follows the dance—at its close the gentleman expresses his thanks ; 
and the lady, on being escorted back to her chaperon, bows her acknow- 
ledgment, and—‘ the rest is silence.’ ” 

Now, of course, it is very clever and imaginative of Herr Pauer to have 
evolved for the “ young people ” this pretty little story of the “ grumbling 
papa ’’ and the “ good-natured mamma.” But is such a process of trans- 
lation commendable, except upon the grounds that it serves to stimulate 
the imaginative faculty of thoroughly unimaginative young people? Be 
this as it may, there is a moral to be drawn from the discrepancy between 
the “programmes” of Weber and Herr Pauer:—When you undertake 
to translate music into words, make sure first that the composer has not 
been beforehand with you! 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours candidly, 
BEHIND THE SCENES. 
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SENSATION versus PERCEPTION IN MUSIC. 


BY MARY DETT. 


a sad 
*** Perché in Greci antichi non progredirono nell’ armonia,”’ by Prof. B. Gamocct. 


Of late years attention is being increasingly turned towards the nature 
and effects of music regarded from a psychological point of view, Harmony 
offering especially interesting problems under this aspect. As an example 
of the interest shown by musicians in the subject, I may imstance Mr. 


Association. 

Not long ago it was my good fortune to come across a book (of which the 
title is given above) by Professor Gamucci, which seemed to me to throw 
some light upon the psychical province of music ir so interesting a manner 
that an indication of the contents of the work may possibly merit a place in 
“Tue Moustcat Wortp.”’ Enguiring into the essential character of Greek 
music, Professor Gamucci brings vividly before us the difference between 
sensation pure and simple and perception, which difference is the root of the 
wide divergence between the lines of development of ancient and modern 
music. 

The present article, I must expressly premise, is merely a condensed 
summary of Professor Gamucci's pamphlet. 

The point under discussion is (as the title indicates) not the vexed 
question whether or not the Greeks knew anything of harmony; but, 
admitting their acquaintance with the most important combinations of 
tones which form the basis of our present system, the question arises, Why 
did they, with their great culture, never progress beyond a certain point 
in music? He asks, not if the Greeks had harmony, but why did they not 
develop what they knew of its resources ? 

It has long been a matter of dispute to what extent harmony was 
cultivated and employed by the Ancient Greeks. Able writers have taken 
various views of the subject; Lut, from what we can gather from the 
historic sources at our disposal, it seems evident that, although acquainted 
with many harmonic combinations, the Greeks yet deliberately rejected 
them, admitting, as Aristotle says, only the octave and the unison 
in singing. Now, in chorus-singing, other combinations must have 
occasionally arisen; also on the chords of the lyre, and again 
in the combination of voice with various instruments, it is 
impossible but that certain simultaneous harmonies 
been presented to their ears. We find in their music the harmonic 
progression of subdominant, dominant, and tonic—that is, a successive pro- 
gression, never simultaneous harmony. Further, Architus discovered the 
major, and Eratosthenes the minor third, but both were classed as discords, 
and these two important intervals, which contain the germs of modern 
harmony, left but a fugitive trace in the annals of ancient science, 
seemingly alike ignored by modern Pythagoreans and by the prac- 
tical musicians of the period. We must conclude that harmony was in 
effect banished from Greek music, not from ignorance but by choice. 
They preferred melody pure and simple, sung by one voice, or in 
unison. Gevaert remarks that polyphony never succeeded in taking 
deep root in ancient art. It was never an essential element there, but only 
an exterior ornament, transmitted rather by tradition than by recognised 
and established rules. 

In order to investigate the reason of Greek preference for melody it is 
necesssry to digress a little and arrive at a clear understanding why 
sounds are pleasing or unpleasing to the ear. There are two reasons : one 
physical, the other psychological, the latter having by far the more im- 
portant bearing upon the matter in hand. Probably no writer before 
Gamucci has expressed with so much clearness and force the predominance 
of the psychical over the physical in our appreciation of sound. 

To touch briefly upon the physical effect produced by a discord upon the 
ear, it is that elucidated in Helmholtz’s theory of the vibrations of those 
notes known as the Upper Partial tones. A musical note is not simple, 
each tone is accompanied by other sounds called harmonic or compound 
tones, and according to the number of vibrations of these-upper or com- 
pound tones is the degree of harmony or discord of the prime tones. The 
Greek ear, exquisitely sensitive and trained to follow single notes of 
melody, took a purely physical pleasure in the quality of each tone 
in and for itself, and probably even in such intervals as the fourth 
and fifth detected unpleasing vibrations in a degree totally un- 
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known to our blunter senses. How much more would they feel a 
jarring effect in other more discordant intervals, such, for example 
as the second! And the more their ears were accustomed to follow and 
appreciate single tones in melody the more sensitive would they become to 
the subtle shadings and inflections of the tone—its colouring and minute 
variations which they expressed by the word Chroai. Those minute in- 
tervals, which are not represented at all in our modern seale system (and 
which are now only rendered by the voice, and by the violin) were appre- 
ciated fully by the Greeks—in fact, these intervals only fell gradually into 


; : | disuse, and it was not until after the third century that the diatonic scale 
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became supreme. One can understand how harmony would have inter- 
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Greek ears, these intervals blending so well that they destroy individuality 
of tone more than a harsher interval such as the Sth. For what in tone- 
intervals seems bald to us would be purity to them. 


But this physical explanation of discords, the only one apparently re- 
cognised by Helmholtz, by no means accounts for all problems which con- 
front us when we try to account for the effect of sound upon the mind. 
Physical dissonances and consonances, depending for their effect entirely 
upon the acoustic nerves and intimately connected with the organ of 
hearing, are invariable as the laws which control the human organism ; 
therefore, admitting these as the only determining influence, we might 
expect to find always the same effect produced upon the nerves by the 
same sound. 

All human beings should always find certain sounds pleasing, others 
unpleasing. But this is not the case. In reality we find the same sounds 
considered delightful by some nations, or at certain epochs, which other 
nations and other epochs have condemned. History tells us of certain 
combinations which at one time were classed as discords and which later on 
were considered concords. These apparently arbitrary changes of opinion 
point to some evolution in the appreciation of sound by the mind, not by 
the ear alone—to a psychical, not merely a physical process. Nor is this 
process to be accounted for by the effect of habit (the accustoming of the 
ear to certain sounds), for we have instances—as will be shown 
presently—in the narrow period of time enclosed in one composi- 
tion, wherein one and the same chord may produce different 
impressions upon the mind. The law of esthetic beauty, which 
Helmholtz maintains has determined the evolution of music, is 
evidently not the most potent factor in determining these im- 
pressions; if it were we should expect that the Greeks, who were 
gifted with an artistic sentiment at least equal to our own, would have 
arrived quickly at the stage of development in harmony which we enjoy at 
the presentday. The true explanation lies in the fact that beyond the 
mere physical sensation produced by hearing sounds there is the mental act 
of perception, which judges sounds according as they conform to or deviate 
from some law perceived by the mind. This faculty of per- 
ception is far more powerful than sensation in determining our opinion 
as to the pleasing or unpleasing nature of sounds. Savages take delight in 
the most jarring discords, such as are rejected by civilized harmony, yet 
rightly introduced (i.e., so as to produce certain effects), the same jarring 
discords are accepted by civilized ears. In obedience to this law of per- 
ception occur changes—apparently arbitrary, in reality according to laws of 
development—in our appreciation of chords: for instance, the triad with 
augmented fifth, usually considered one of the most unpleasing discords. 
Taken on the tonic, say in C major (CU E G sharp), it certainly has a jar- 
ring effect, but if we establish the tonality of F minor and introduce the 
same chord as C E natural A flat, the A flat being used as an appoggia- 
tura or a suspension, the effect is beautiful, the difference being simply that 
the progression is appreciated differently by the mind. Our repugnance to 
C EG sharp lies in the fact that the mind perceives two contradictory 
tonalities (C and E major), whereas in the one tonality of F minor the 
A flat is at home, and the ear easily follows its progression to the fifth of 
the dominant chord. Perception here comes into play—not merely the 
physical sensation, with which Helmholtz’s theory deals. 

Nor is this the only instance of a change of opinion affected by percep- 
tion. The Fifth, which was so delightful in the ears of the tenth century, 
later on came to be considered as an interval of repose or pause, and con- 
secutive fifths became abhorrent. The Fourth, in the same century, was 


equally enjoyed, but in consequence of the development of the sentiment of 


tonality it took rank later as a dissonance, though not without a struggle, 
When Johannes de 


for there was an animated controversy on the subject. 
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Muris declared the Fourth a dissonance, another writer (Martini) took up 
the cudgels on its behalf, demanding of those who “ ill-treated the poor 
Fourth why that interval was to be excluded from the Perfect Conso- 
nances ?”’ 

The augmented fifth was considered an abomination in the XVI. century 
(i.e., about the time when modern tonality was struggling to assert its 
supremacy). Artusi advises every composer who cares for his reputation 
to avoid this interval. Upon how slender a thread must the reputation of a 
composer have rested in those days! 

It is evident that psychical considerations are more powerful than 
physical ones in determining our impressions and judgments of sounds, and 
in proportion as music. is studied and practised so does the faculty of 
perception increase and develop, becoming of far more importance than 
the mere physical faculty of sensation. Perception—the intelligent hearing 
of sounds and the following them in their relations to other sounds—is the 
modern ear for music—sensation the ancient ; and in music (as in other pro- 
cesses of evolution) sensation is always the first stage in development, 
perception coming later. 

To return to Greek music. Its object (as is always the case in the 
earlier stages of music) was to imitate the human voice in expressing 
emotion, and to imitate it artistically. To do this the Greeks required pure 
melodic tones, which should, as far as possible, imitate the voice without 
imparting any additional emotion (or stimmung, to use a German word), as 
we do by the aid of harmony. The aim was simply and purely to imitate. 
Melody was, therefore, paramount, and the melodic notes had always 
the same signification to the ear, whereas with us a melody 
or a single note changes its signification as often as it is set toa 
different harmony—in fact our ears are accustomed to expect an ex- 
pression or shading by means of harmony. In modern music harmony 
explains the melody; but, with the Greeks, harmony would have rather 
the effect of blurring the melody, of making it less distinct. Their love 
of melody was only another form of the Greek love for the plastic, for 
beauty of outline, which expressed itself in sculpture. The pure outline 
of a melody may become almost unrecognisable when associated with 
intricate harmonies, and this was repugnant to the Greek spirit, whereas 
with us there is an ever-increasing demand for working out, for elaboration, 
for putting as much expression as possible into every note. A tendency 
towards the complex is a characteristic of all evolution, whether in Nature 
or Art; we have in our appreciation of music passed by insensible grades 
from the first stage of sensation to the second of perception. 


(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL OBITUARY FOR 1889. 
——————— 


The year 1889 has not taken from us any musicians who can be considered 
as men of the front rank in their own day; but with respect to the Dii 
minores, its obituary list is sufficiently heavy. In our own country we have 
lost, among composers, Fred. Clay (November 27), Dr. 8. L. Colborne (Sep- 
tember 16), Dr. W. H. Monk (March 1), Sir F. A. G. Ouseley (April 6), 
Sidney Smith (March 3), and Michael Watson (October 3). To these are 
to be added Mr. Grattan Cooke, the oboist, and A. L. Tamplin, the 
brilliant extemporist, organist and harmonium-player ; Mr. Monck Mason 
the first impresario who (in 1832) attempted to perform Italian opera on 
modern principles; Mr. Carl Rosa (April 30), who tried to do the same 
thing for English opera; and Dr. Franz Hiiffer (January 10), who may 
perhaps be called the first critic who, in this country, applied modern 
canons of criticism to modern works. France has lost Mermet and Hipp. 
Duprat, operatic composers ; O. Métra and Fred. Barbier, composers of the 
lighter sort of music ; Mme. Loisa Puget, the once popular writer of romances 
and Mme. Rey-Balla, a distinguished singer of former days. Germany has 
to lament the loss of the composers, Joz. Gung’l, Ernst Frank, Adolf 
Henselt, Carl Stor, Gust. Lange, Aloys Hennes, C. A. Mangold, Conrad 
Stécklin; among singers, Mme. Ilma di Murska, Dr. Emil Kruss, and Carl 
Italy has suffered severely in the loss of Sig. Bottesini, the 
quite unique double-bass player and estimable composer; Mme. Carlotta 
Patti, the once famous soprano, and Sig. Tamberlik, the even more famous 
tenor ; Sig. Varese, a famous baritone, and Mme. Puzzi, in her day, some 50 
years ago, a popular prima donna, to whom we may add Sig. Monari-Rocca, 
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a baritone well known here a few years since. The composers of Italy 
who have died are little known in this country, Mass. Quilici, and 
Dell Orefice, composers of operas, and Giov. Turina, composer of sacred 
music. Belgium has lost Chas. Miry, one of its most popular musicians ; 
Theod. Radoux, Eug. Hutoy, and L. Messemaeckers ; and Holland its Jules 
Ten Brink. Spain is the poorer for the loss of Ovejero y. Ramos, in early 
youth a juvenile prodigy, who produced an overture for orchestra at the 
age of eleven, but who afterwards devoted himself to church music, 
and of Andris Vidal, a publisher who did good work by publishing good 
music in Spain. In countries lying still further afield we may note the 
deaths of Ed. Neupert, the most famous Scandinavian pianist ; of Carl 
Davidoff, the Russian violoncellist and composer; and, across the Atlantic, 
of Oliver Ditson, the great New York publisher; Theod. Steinway, head of 
the great piano manufacturing firm; Louis Maas, the pianist and com- 
poser; and Louis Meyer, the popular song and salon-music composer. 
To these names ought to be added a few others of persons whose connec- 
tion with the musical world, though not professional, yet links their names 
with the art. Such are Mr. Jas. Albery, author of the libretto of “ The 
Spectre Night,” one of the earliest successes uf Mr. Alfred Cellier ; Mr. H. B. 
Farnie, adapter of half a hundred French comic operas ; Miss Eliza Cook, 
and Dr. Charles Mackay, a poet and poetess whose volumes at one time 
furnished a happy hunting-ground for composers in search of poems “ to 
set,” and from whose works some composers at least have secured materials 
for no inconsiderable popularity ; and—to bring this lengthy list to a close 
—last, but by no means least—-the name of one most intelligent and most 
highly cultivated amateur, the clarum et venerabile nomen of Robert 
Browning. ; 











SOME PICTURES ON VIEW. 
—— 


BY WILFRED PRAEGER. 


Surely artistic extremes have met at last, and their point of meeting is 
the Dowdeswell Gallery. For some time we have been accustomed to 
associate Messrs. Dowdeswell’s exhibitions with the breadth and strong 
work of the advanced and modern schools of painting. We have been 
educated by such means as a show of Monticelli pictures, of Romanticists 
full of fine Corots, Daubigny’s, and the great Millet: then the Dutch 
painters, with M. Maris well to the fore, have occupied the walls, and now, 
we return to Mr. Birket Foster. The shock, for a shock there most certainly 
is, finds basis in wonderment. We had ro long revelled in the free and 
airy manner of naturalistic painters that we were almost forgetting the 
fact that another school has being, and, since it does exist, must claim our 
attention. We may confine our remarks to the school alone, since of that 
school undoubtedly Mr. Birket Foster is a fit and worthy leader, who needs 
no separate criticism. The characteristic of the work is earnestness dis- 
played in the careful observation and representation of details, in whatso- 
ever subject the painter may select, which peculiarity is extended even to 
the handling of the brush, every touch of which is made visible in all its 
neatness and precision. Indeed, so great is the stress laid upon the treat- 
ment, that we are compelled to wonder, did the subject please the painter 
or does he love the painting the more. Experience shows that 
complete beauty is unattainable in a picture, unless the technique be 
sufficiently strong to express the intention of the painter with- 
out leaving room for the least doubt. When we remember 
that the treatment exists for the subject, that the brush is used to express 
the thought which is present, it would seem that the value of a work 
should decrease in ratio as the technique obtrudes and obscures the subject. 
When we find admiration for painting which has this character 
it would appear much as if on visiting a friend, we were content to remain 
in the hall and converse with the butler, while our host retired into the 
background. Few of us could be content with this ; were a servant to intrude 
he would be repelled and dismissed in favour of one whose appreciation of 
his duties should be more exact; and yet many, very many amateurs, and 
painters, too, are fully satisfied if drawing and brushwork are of such a 
kind as to allow of no unfavourable criticism. To agree with these 
would be to debase painting to the lowest rank as an art, for we 
should admit that the art was one without soul. Mr. Birket Forster's 
technique.is perfect as such; but can we ask ourselves if it allows the 
subject to take the prominent place, and answer “yes” ? We think not. The 
subjects are in many cases pretty, but the working is in every case mag- 
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nificent. We are ata loss for a really suitable adjective—magnificent is 
associated too strongly with size : and we would rather find a term to express 
The pictures in question are all 
very small, and as a characteristic exhibition of Mr. Birket Foster’s work 
are not to be beaten. Of Mr. Breakspeare’s illustrations to some of Tenny- 
son’s poems, which are also to be seen in the Dowdeswell Gallery, 
we are again compelled to remark on the size. The works are in oil, and 
are without exception small and highly finished. It has been said 
that M. Meissonier paints great pictures on little panels. We would 
rather say that he puts a great deal of good painting on a small panel, 
and there is a distinct difference. We are inclined to think that size must 
influence the nature of a work, and would suggest that the beauty of a large 
work is exchanged for daintiness in one of small dimensions—that power 
becomes skill, and that a great thought is treated much as a trifling con- 
ceit. In all sister arts this is so, poets employ lyrical forms for their 
slighter ideas, and embody the more important and complex subjects in 
heroic form: music’s greatest themes find voice in symphony or music 
drama, the slighter beauties are expressed in smaller numbers or in song. 
And why should painting differ? Would Tennyson not have toid us of the 
Lady of Shalott in lines few in number, had he deemed these sufficient to con- 
tain the subject’s beauty. We think so. The Laureate knows too well the art of 
song to waste his words by using them for empty sound; and as we believe this 
we feel that Mr. Breakspeare’s picture is too small, too pretty, to do justice 
to the subject—there is no room for beauty. But there is another artist 
Mr. Sainton shows a 
collection of silver point drawings which afford ground for two-fold con- 
gratulation. 
Messrs. Dowdeswell for making this mastery patent to the public. 
is, however, not the sole recommendation. 


overwhelming power in a small space. 


yet who contributes to the exhibition. Charles 
We can praise his mastery over his means, we can praise 
Skill 
There is many a pretty face, 
there are features of great beauty, to which Mr. Sainton has allowed a 
happy rendering ; and although we do not find much of the ideal, yet the 
subjects are in nearly every case sufficient to justify the labour expended 
on them. 

“ At the Fine Art Society's, with a note by Frederick Wedmore,” as the 
catalogue informs us, there is a collection of watercolour drawings by Mr. A. 
W. Weedon, a member of the Royal Institute of Painters in Watercolours. 
They are seventy in number, and Scottish and Sussex scenery are the 
reason of their being. 
dustry is born of earnestness. The pictures show that there has been much 
education, a learning based on masters of former days. They lack there- 
fore the special beauties of the work of the younger men, even as they lack 
their particular failings. We can perhaps criticise them most fairly by 
saying that they are scholarly, and that the school is now that of De Wint, 
and now of a period rather later. The painter must enjoy his work, 
and would he but shake off the school, seeing that he cannot become 
De Wint or any other than himself, he should be capable of much. 
For instance, the choice as subject of “Storm Clearing off; Ryde,” 
isa happy one, and with less detail in the working would have afforded 
a good picture. ‘‘ Shoreham,” a spot affording inspiration to vefy many, 
has charmed Mr. Weedon also, and his record is not unpleasant. “ Bury, 
Sussex,” is also attractively chosen, and “Rye Harbour,” in the twilight, 
shows some appreciation of tone which is wanting in the other works. 

There is colour, sometimes decided and bold, in the sketches of Mr. Wil- 
frid Ball, of which Mr. Dunthorne exhibits a number in his Vigo-street 
Gallery, at the sign of the “Rembrandt's Head.’ Holland and 
sketching have for some little time now afforded a holiday to many 
of our well-known painters, and it has become fashionable too, among 
the younger men to talk of a tour on the canals, a run over to the Hague 
or Scheveuingen for sketching purposes. There is a peculiar charm in 
the sober grays which characterise Dutch scenery, in the quaint Old World 
architecture, and in the colouring which is often brilliant in spots, gleaming 
out against a background of grey sky, grey sea, or grey green meadow land. 
Mr. Ball’s sketches are not wanting in character, his seventy-four pictures 
would afford a fair opportunity to those who have not seen~Holland to 
become acquainted with the appearance of the country. The technique is 
broad, sometimes inclined to be blotchy, and perhaps wants the power 
of conveying a sense of texture. But Mr. Ball is fond of atmosphere, and 
appreciates the beauty of the sky, a consideration by no means unimportant. 
If we miss delicacy in the work at least we find space and feeling. 
Mannerism there may be, yet it is Mr. Ball’s own manner, and, on the 
whole, the sketches are not without merit in this respect, they show us 
something of Holland, and show that truly. 


Mr. Weedon has been industrious, and his in- 








SINGING LESSONS IN PARIS. 
———_——_ 


When I determined to study singing“ abroad” my thoughts naturally 
turned to Italy, but I had heard so much of the French school of singing 
that I felt anxious to learnsomething about it. Hence it came to pass 
that, in spite of friendly dissuasions and gloomy prophecies to the effect 
that I should “ get that horrid French tremolo,” I went to Paris. 

I was surprised to find what a number of celebrated teachers of singing 
were domiciled there. Of course the fame of Madame Viardot had reached 
me long ago—Viardot whose sister was Malibran. The praises of these 
two great artists had been first sounded in my ears in childhood by an old 
and honoured musician whose chief glory (in his own eyes) was that he 
had heard them. I did not immediately go to Madame Viardot, however. 
A talented and promising young prima donna, Maria Litta (who unfortu- 
nately died almost at the beginning of her artistic career), had given mea 
letter of introduction to her mistress, Madame Della Grange, 50 
on the second day after my arrival in Paris I went to see this 
lady, although without any intention of becoming her pupil. 
My reason for not wishing to study with Madame Della Grange 
was simply that she is said to teach the Italian method, and I, 
at that time, was anxious to find out all I could about the French 
method (which I supposed to exist). I found Madame Della Grange full 
of interesting anecdotes about her artistic career, about the singers she had 
known, and the places she had visited. On the wall of her music-room 
hung a portrait of Rossini, between whom and herself I noticed a striking 
resemblance. 

“Yes,” she remarked, when I mentioned the fact, “ to that resemblance 
I owe much of Rossini’s friendship.” 

Then she told me how Rossini had helped her in her studies, what a good 
friend he had been to her, and how he would listen to her practising from 
his room above, drawing her attention to mistakes by pounding on the 
floor, which emphatic criticism Mme. Della Grange pronounced invaluable. 
Another teacher whom I much wished to know was Wartel, Nilsson’s 
singing-master. I had first heard of him through a young lady pupil of 
his, who advised me to “ place’ my tone by blowing softly through nearly 
closed lips, which I found helped me very much. She said that Wartel 
made his pupils practise in the above manner. I found him very original 
in his ideas, and the chief thing whichstruck me in his method was that he 
made me sing as high and as low as I possibly could, saying that it is only 
by exercising the voice in this way that we develop every shade and quality 
of tone. 

* There are certain qualities,” he said, “ which we get from the high 
tones and certain other qualities from the low ones, which affect the voice 
throughout its whole extent.” 


This seemed highly possible. Wartel gave me most pleasant and enter- 
taining lessons, and made me feel very hopeful; I should doubtless have 
continued with him for some time, but he died shortly after I became his 
pupil. 

About this time a young friend of mine came to study singing, and asked 
me to accompany her on a visit to Madame Marchese, whose pupil she 
wished to become. The interview was an amusing one. When we arrived 
Madame Marchese was engaged, and kept us waiting for some time. We 
could hear her chatting with a friend in the next room, and from the scraps 
of conversation which reached us through the half open door we could not 
avoid the conclusion that the renowned singing-mistress was much occupied 
with dress, society, and family matters generally ; however, we waited as 
patiently as we could. At length, just as we had given her up, she came 
in, and began by addressing me as the one who wanted lessons. “ It is not 
myself, but my friend,” I said, “who wants to study singing.” 

“Qh!” replied Madame Marchese, “that is strange. I should have 
supposed that it was you. Do you not sing ?” 

I was obliged to acknowledge that I did, but that I did not require lessons 
at that time (being already the pupil of Wartel), and Madame turned to 
my friend. After looking at her for a moment she said abruptly, “ You 
are ill!” 

The poor girl was startled, but her denial was cut short by an im- 
perative— 

“You have afever. Your cheeks are burning. Go home at once!” 

And there was nothing for it but to go, as Madame Marchese hurried 
us off with great dexterity, politeness, and insistence. I should not easily 
have forgiven this business-like way of getting rid of us had it not been 
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that next morning my friend was so ill with pleurisy and inflammation of 
the lungs that she could not rise. The incident impressed me strongly 
with the peculiar matter-of-fact common sense of Madame Marchese. Her 
faculty of penetration makes her of great use to her pupils in matters of 
business. In Italy I afterwards met many of her pupils, for whom she had 
obtained engagements to sing in opera. Her methods of training the 
voice seem to be full of common sense, though I cannot speak from per- 
sonal experience, as I never studied with her. 

My final choice of a singing mistress was Madame Viardot, who in addi- 
tion to teaching private pupils held an honourable position in the Paris 
Conservatoire. She was, at the time of which I speak, living in that 
queer house in the Rue Douai, so well known to her friends. It was 
triangular; one sharp point of the house just between two streets was 
covered with a dome-like roof, and in this angle was the music-room, con- 
taining an organ,a grand piano, and numerous other instruments. On 
the occasion of my first visit to Madame Viardot I was asked to wait in an 
adjoining room, and whilst waiting I pictured to myself the musical 
evenings in the music-room, honoured by the presence of Gounod and so 
many other celebrities. 

Madame Viardot received me kindly, but said at once that she only 
received as pupils those who intended to become artists. When I assured 
her confidently that I was going to be one, she smiled and asked me to 

ing for her. Upon this a miserable fit of nervousness came over me. It 

is very easy to sing before an audience of indulgent and uncritical 
people; but before this one woman, who must have heard all the “ arias ” 
in the world, and no doubt grown tired of them—all my courage ebbed 
I chose “ Ah! Fors @ Lui,’ from “ La Traviata,’ and then blamed 
myself for choosing it. Isang the first part so nervously that it jerked 
and sounded like a jig. Then I forced my voice, because I felt smothered. 
Realising my mistakes I became more wretched, and on coming to that 
outpouring of reckless gaiety, “ Sempre libera,’’ I made it sound like an 
outpouring of sarcastic misery! Anyone who has ever consciously heard 
himself or herself go through an idiotic performance of this kind will 
understand what I suffered. 

Doubtless Madame Viardot suffered with me, but all she said when I had 
finished was: “ You have a pretty voice.” 

This ought to have discouraged me and sent me back to my native land 
at once, but I felt I had sung so much worse than I could sing that 
Madame Viardot could not possibly know what kind of voice I really 
possessed. I resolved next time to do better and not let myself grow 
nervous—and, in the meantime, arranged to take lessons from Madame 
Viardot, at twenty francs for a half hour’s lesson, which made me imme- 
diately begin to divide my banking account into twenty franc pieces. 
After all I soon found that Madame Viardot could doas much work in half 
an hour as most teachers do in a whole hour. I have often seen her play 
an accompaniment with her left hand, write a cadenza with her right, and 
give instructions to the pupil who was singing—all at the same time. 

The first lesson was about breathing. I was told to “ take a deep breath 
and then economise.’’ Poor Madame Viardot! She never meant me to fill 
myself with air and then hold it with all my strength until my heart 
thumped and my brain reeled—but that was what I did. It was 
in vain for her to tell me that I was not to exhaust myself in 
this way. I worked with so much energy that after twenty minutes’ 
practising I used to be utterly tired out and trembling from head 
to foot. Madame Viardot must have been sadly tried with me in 
those days, but finally she persuaded me not to force my voice. 
She did all she could for me; gave me reasonable music to sing, and made 
me understand what I was doing. If I had only been a more sensible pupil 
1 should have profited immeasurably. As it was, Madame Viardot was the 
only one of my teachers who inspired me with any desire to be artistic—for 
art's sake, that is. She made me long to be a true artist. Hitherto I had 
had a very low estimate of artists, perhaps because I had known so few 
and my idea of them in general had been the very vulgar one that the 
best singer makes the most money, in course of time grows old and fat, 
and loses her diamonds when she no longer draws “full” houses. But in 
Madame Viardot I found a true woman, who inspired me with respect, who 
did not gush about art, yet made me feel that art was sufficiently grand 
and noble to be pursued for its own sake. “I should like to be an artist 
like her,”’ I said to myself. She seldom spoke of her own career, much as I 
longed to hear her talk about the réles she had created—the triumphs she 
had won. On other points she would chat freely. 


away. 


Once I questioned her about the French school of singing, and remarked 





that I had not been able to discover what seemed a real school of French 
singing, one, that is, with a style of its own, distinct from the Italian. 


“The French school? ”’ said Madame Viardot, smiling. 


“ There is but one school of vocal music, and that is the Italian. All 
good schools are based upon that, and resemble each other more or less.” 

She once mentioned Jenny Lind, and, speaking of a peculiarity in the 
voice of that charming singer, said : 

«Jenny Lind was a Moonshine singer. I say it respectfully. As I sang 
with her so often, I knew and admired her voice greatly. It was, in fact, 
very weak in the middle register, the tone was veiled, and it was just this 
peculiarity which gave the voice its greatest charm. Many Swedish voices 
have it; Ihave had great numbers of Swedish pupils, and have found it 
constantly. Of course it was a hindrance to Jenny Lind in the early part 
of her career, and later she found her voice too delicate to bear any great 
strain. Perhaps it was for this reason that she retired from the stage so 


early.” 
(To be continued.) 








REVIEWS. 


——— 
DANCE MUSIC. 





Now that the season of dancing has set in with its usual severity there 
is a great demand on the part of what may be called the domestic pianist 
for new dance music. It can hardly be said that the season’s supply is 
strikingly original, for the mass of the new pieces published rise but 
seldom above the average level. Nevertheless, there is much that is 
pleasing and danceable, amongst which the following may be cited :— 

Tue Lonpon Music Pusiisuine Company issue a capital shilling’s 
worth of dance music in album form, which contains two sets of waltzes, 
two polkas, and a good quadrille, c., all of an agreeable and popular 
type. From the same firm we have received “ Ma Cherie,” a tuneful and 
already popular waltz by Percy M. Hewitt ; ‘‘ Queen of Beauty,” by R. L. 
Sevenoaks; “Spring of Love,’ by Jos. Spawforth; and “ Dream 
Memories,” a vocal waltz by Chas. Deacon, all of which are melodious and 
suitable for dancing. Mr. Cuartes Woo.novse publishes “ Sweet Mar- 
jorie,” a well written and rather original set of waltzes by “ Aigrette.” On 
the bright and sparkling airs in Signor Tito Mattei’s opera “La Prima 
Donna,” John Crook has written and Hurcuines and Co. have pub- 
lished, a waltz and a charming set of Lancers. “Summer Twilight” is a 
tastefully written and pleasing waltz by Sybil Palliser, published by 
Acate and Co. Mr. Swan, of Glasgow, issues ‘‘ Always Together,” vocal 
waltz, by Frances Franklin, which is tuneful and of average merit. 
Weeges and Co. forward us “ Nydia,”’ a set of waltzes by Waley B. Lake, 
which has already been made popular by various orchestral and military 
bands. Judging fromthe pianoforte version, the work is better adapted 
for such rendering, though it is satisfactory even for the single instrument, 
containing as it does an abundant flowof melody. The same firm issues the 
“ Fife ’’ Waltzes, by Jenny A. Bisset, a taking though unpretentious com- 
position, excellent alike in rhythm and melody. From Day and Co. 
is “Ma Vie,” a well-written waltz, by J. T. Gardiner, of the “swaying ”’ 
and popular order. Mr. J. W. Hie sends “Shadows of the Past” 
and “A Gleam of Hope,” waltzes by F. G. Hime. These are very 
definite and simple melodies, and easy to play. From the “Magazine 
of Music” office we have “ My Love,” a very danceable waltz by C. R. 
Duggan. Messrs. Ricorpt publish “ Funiculi Funicula,” an arrangement 
in waltz-form by Jos. Meissler, of Denza’s popular air, which suffers some 
loss of charm in the transcription. The melody is however, given as 
originally written, in 6-8 time, as an introduction, and the second and 
third of the set are distinctive in style and melody. Hurcuines and 
Romer are the publishers of “ L’Hirondelle,” a tuneful polka by George 
Britain. The “ Hastings’ Polka (Grorce and Co.) is a well accentuated 
and merry dance by Harry Bewsher. Suearp and Co. publish a tuneful 
and well-marked vocal waltz, “ Sundown Shadows,” by Stocks Hammond. 
By the same composer, but published by Mr. Brresrorp, Birmingham, is 
“Tl Circo,” an exceptionally bright set of waltzes, in which the characteris- 
tic Spanish colour is very happily caught. The “ Knick-Knack Polka is a 
simple and very easy dance by Frank R. Kent, published by Francis 
Brooks and Co. 
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JACK AND THE BEANSTALK.’—1889. 
——-_<+---——- 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, Ist JANvary, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fre_pmovuse,— 

If the weather consents to give the New Year a fair chance you 
must really come up now and again for a day to do a little 
pantomime-hunting. (I will tell you when you have caught your 
pantomime: for the creature is so changed nowadays that you 
would hardly know it.) 

I admit that as yet I have only been to see one of these enter- 
tainments. I would say that a little of them goes a long way, 
were it not that “a little” is just what it is impossible to have of 
modern pantomime: a solid four hours of gorgeousness is the 
very least that Mr. Harris or his rivals can ever persuade them- 
selves to give you. 

But Iam glad to say that, even on Boxing-night, the great 
Druriolanus did not this year exceed the minimum of time, and 
he certainly heaped his four hours full to overflowing with the 
maximum not only of gorgeousness but of real beauty. Such 
delights of colour and form as the Market-place of Scene IV. and the 
scene of Olympian Deities which does duty for the Transforma- 
tion, I have never seen in pantomime ; while but a very few years 
ago the first scene—a fairy bower in the enchanted forest of the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with wonderful dances of elves 
(with glittering electric lights) and of fairy-plants developing from 
the green shoot to the fullblown flower—this alone would have been 
enough for the grand display of the whole pantomime, sure to be 
the talk of all London. 

To us who remember the old fairy-ballets—with their unvarying 
white blobs of petticoat, and solo performances on the toes—such 
a scene as that of Olympus is a thing undreamed of. Here, in a 
great temple, with the marble seats that Tadema has so often 
painted, divinities in the loveliest delicate colours throng together, 
glorious with silver and gold, but all without a glaring tone, 
moving in exquisite groups to the sound of fairy music. Even 
against the simple dignity of those marble columns nothing seems 
wrong, nothing jars with that classic background. 

And the rich medieval market scene is just as perfect ; vivid, 
jovial, bright with life and sunny colours. Even here, the scarlets 
and the purples are not crude: nothing offends, nothing is out of 
place: the old German street is in its best array, and that is all: 
the scene is real—with the reality of Pantomime. 

And still I have not told you of the great procession! In the 
Giant’s Library more than half of Shakespeare’s Plays step out 
from the volumes in which they are locked up, and pass before you 
in living figures. A group of the chief characters in each play 
tells in dumb show its main incident—most admirably and most 
clearly; it is quite a brushing-up of your Shakespeare to watch 
them! Some of the figures are clearly played by good actors: 
Mr. Henry Loraine, the King Lear, has, I believe, played his part 
before—with the words. 

And so, “ Jack and the Beanstalk” is a lovely sight. More than 
this, for the first hour I thought it was going to develop into a 
very excellent pantomime of story and of fun. Indeed, with Mr. 
Campbell at the prow and Mr. Nicholls at the helm, one may be 
certain that a week’s playing is all that is needed to bring the fun. 
But—I cannot help asking it—why does the story leave off after 
some four or five scenes: and why was not the fun there on the 
first night ? 


The Dramatic 











To take the second point first. I can understand the difficulty 
of getting elaborate scenery and ballets into working order: but 
these were pretty nearly perfect on the first night—it was the 
actors who seemed to need rehearsal, and the words which most 
frequently “ went wrong.” Why could not they at least have been 
as ready as they are in an ordinary play ¢ 

Is it because pantomime is not for the most part acted by ordi- 
nary players? Mr. Harry Nicholls is a comedian by profession, 
avd an excellent one; but most of his associates are music-hall 
singers—very excellent ones, too, but not accustomed to learn 
parts, or to attach any importance to cues, or indeed to anything 
which does not get an immediate laugh. They are funny, no 
doubt, in their way ; but their jokes may be bought too dearly. 

The lack of consecutive story is partly due to them, and the way 
in which it is necessary to utilise them ; but one cannot but see how 
disheartening it must be for an author to have his plot kept waiting 
for an hour while processions proceed—I don’t pity one part-author 
of “Jack and the Beanstalk” a bit, because he is Mr. Augustus 
Harris and the culprit; but I am genuinely sorry for the other— 
Mr. Nicholls—so much of whose good work loses its effect. 

However, Drury Lane pantomime is this year more of a thing of 
beauty and joy than ever; and you must undoubtedly see it—and 
hear it, for nothing in it is more characteristic of the modern stage 
than the music. Mr. Walter Slaughter plainly knows his Wagner ; 
and he disdains to be too ear-tickling in his melodies—though this, 
by the way, may be partly because the season appears to have 
furnished no popular tunes but “ Ask a P’leeceman” and a whistling 
song. However, I admit that I think Mr. Slaughter might tend to 
the hornpipe form a little more now and then in comic scenes; but 
otherwise I can only praise him. There was a great charm about 
his fairy-music; and, all through, the mélodrame was pleasant and 
appropriate, while it never irritated you by its commonplaceness, 
nor deafened you by its noise. 

And the clown—alas, poor clown! Harlequinade is dead; as 
dead as 1889—and as the latter is the more important let me pro- 
nounce a brief funeral oration over him. 

“Of the dead we should say nothing but good”; and really 
there is no reason to speak il! of the dramatic 1889. If his 
successors only do as much as he has done to advance the play- 
wright’s art, we should see some very excellent work in England 
before 1900. The impulse came partly from without. Even 
the poor little week at the Royalty of the Théatre Libre—when 
nobody went to see plays with nothing in them—did something 
as a protest against convention. Convention had, as against the 
Théitre Libre, a very strong case indeed; but it was felt that 
there was something in the protest, nevertheless. 

Then came the far stronger “ Doll’s House” at the Novelty: 
which perhaps did not greatly attract the public, but which stirred 
to its depths the world of players and playwriters. Ibsen has been 
influencing many Englishmen for years ; but it was not until 1889 
that he was brought face to face with the mass of playgoers and of 
readers. Now, however, he has come with a rush; in twelve 
months all his modern plays, except the “ Wild Duck,” have been 
made accessible to English reafers—apart from the “ Doll's 
House,” to which they had access before, and which they have now 
seen on the stage. 

Here is an enormous influence at work upon our playwrights ; 
and it is clear that the ablest of them are already in the mood to 
feel it. Mr. Pinero’s “ Profligate,” and its reception by, at all 


events, a large section of the most earnest theatre goers, are 
matters of history. So too is the reality which the study of a 
drunkard gives to “ Sweet Lavender ”’—was it possibly suggested 
Then Mr. Jones 


by the one in Bjérnson’s “New System?” 
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always in earnest and advanced, did his best in “ Wealth” and in 
“The Middleman” to show that he was abreast of the times ; and 
the success of the later and better play should make him yet 
more earnest and ambitious in the future. Mr. Sydney Grundy 
was moved to deep admiration by the “ Doll’s House ;” and per- 
haps the powerful play of which I hear rumours may show its 
influence. And then—as J told you last week—even Mr. Robert 
Buchanan is beginning to feel the spirit of 1889; and what 
splendid work Mr. Buchanan ought to do—if he would. “ May 
he so will!” is the prayer of your not unhopeful 
Mus 1n URBE. 





HER MAJESTY’S. 
wen 


“ Bewildering magnificence.” After long striving with our dazzled 
brain (whose supply of adjectives seems suddenly to have run out) these 
two are the only coherent words which have come from it—* Bewildering 
magnificence.’ We have spent four hours at Her Majesty’s and we know 
what itis now. We have seen a pantomime, by Richard Henry, who are 
two gentlemen—about Cinderella, and Shakespeare, and the Brothers 
Harris, and insects, and things. (Do you know what “ Interna- 
tional Insects are? We have been abroad, and we do; but go to 
see the ballet of them at Her Majesty’s—it is a much nicer way 
of learning). ‘ Bewildering magnificence.” We could only think of 
one thing, when we came out—but that came over and over again, like a 
nightmare—“ If they do this now, what will they do in 1900?” (it is only 
ten years off, you know). Probably there will be nothing more to be done, 
and they willsit down and cry. Alexander did,and Mr. Charles Harris is 
getting very like hin—however, these personalities are not criticism. To 
be critical, the Shakespearean Tableaux (how funny that both brothers 
thought of them at once) are the most gorgeous, dazzling, colossal, ex- 
travagant, lovely, harmonious—bewildering magnificence. (That is what it 
comes to. afterall.) Not but that the fun is funny enough, too—are there 
not Mr. Charles Coborn and Mr. John Le Hay, as the Two Sisters, and Mr. 
Shiel Barry, the dramatic, and the vivacious Laura Linden, and the Minnie- 
Palmeresque Minnie Palmer? Then there is a tiny little mite, who dances 
like—oh, goand see her. See everything. Bewildering magnificence. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
oe en 
XVII.—Kauipasa. 


After we leave the classic writers of Greek and Rome, and yet before the 
beginnings of romance in modern Europe, let us look for a moment at the 
curious drama which stands, not between them, but apart from both—and 
which does yet, in a sense, lie midway between the classic school of which 
its subjects, chiefly mythological, remind us, and the romantic, to which its 
treatment almost wholly belongs. 

Kalidasa himself we may fairly put in date between old and new, for we 
have a range of a thousand years in which to place him. Native tradi- 
tions, certainly untrustworthy, make him as old as the first century before 
Christ ; and he has been placed as late as 1050. Critical opinion, however, 
is in favour of the third century, a.p., as his dwelling-place in time ; but 
the remarkable uncertainty of his date argues in favour of the Indian 
theory that there were three Kalidasas. At all events, the one with whom 
we are concerned wrote the most famous of Sanscrit plays, “ Sakuntala,” first 
made known to English readers exactly a hundred years ago, by the trans- 
lation published at Calcutta, in 1789, by Sir William Jones. 

Artificial as is his language, compared with the solemn poetry of the 
Vedas, Kalidasa yet stands in the first rank of Indian poets. He wrote 
many lyrics, and two epics are also attributed to him; but his fame rests 
mainly upon his three plays—“ Sakuntala recognised by the Ring,’ “ Vik- 
ramd and Urvasi”’ (a play in five acts, which among Indian dramas ranks 
” alone), and “ Malaviké and Agnimitra,”’ a less bril- 
liant and probably later play. 

These Indian plays have one extraordinary feature, which distinguishes 
them from every other drama of the world; and this is, that they are each 


second to “ Sakuntala 





of them written in two languages. The heroes, and the principal male 
characters, speak in Sauscrit, the language of the learned; while the 
women and the inferior people—an Indian might have said the other 
inferior people !—speak the less elevated Prikrit, and even of that speak 
various dialects in the same play. 

Moreover, while the ordinary conversation of the plays is in prose, the 
characters are constantly dropping into verse when they wish to deliver 
themselves of some fine sentiment or description. The plays were always 
supposed to teach a moral, and were generally about love. The rules laid 
down for their construction are most elaborate and stringent, but one may 
fairly suppose that, like the classic laws which the Greek tragedians so 
freely broke—probably because they had never heard of thenm—these rules 
were principally deduced from the plays themselves by later critics who 
knew nothing of play-writing. 

Plays were divided into two orders—not, by the way, tragic and comic, 
for the Indians seldom took their comedy unmixed, and never allowed a 
drama to have an unhappy ending: the death of the hero or hervine 
might not even be related on the stage. Their orders were merely the higher 
and the lower; and of the former there were ten species, and of the latter 
eighteen. 

The highest class of play was called a nitaka. In it the hero must be a 
monarch, a demigod, or a divinity. As to his moral character, it might 
be either gay, thoughtless and joyous: or amiable and virtuous : or proud, 
but firm and moderate : or ardent andambitious. (And these characteristics 
were furthermore subdivided into forty-eight species!) But he might not 
ally, for example, such virtues and vices as piety and haughtiness ; though 
he was allowed a certain amount of perfidy in love. However, the wife of 
another man was never allowed to be the object of an intrigue upon the 
virtuous Indian stage. 

The women were divided into three classes—the young, the adolescent, 
and the mature. There were eight varieties of character among them—as, 
the woman devoted to her husband, the young girl afflicted by the faith- 
lessness of her lover, and so forth. There were also confidantes, enemies of 
the hero, and—among many other varieties—buffoons. It is noticeable 
that the buffoon, though a poor dependant, was always what we should call 
a gentleman. 

The action must be single, and no episodical interruptions were permitted. 
Nevertheless, the plays were enormously long, occupying five or six hours 
at least; the number of acts was not less than five nor more than ten, 
but there were occasionally little interludes—short scenes, sometimes- 
explanatory, sometimes merely comic. Explanations were not unnecessary, 
as no act was allowed to cover more than a day, and all intervals of time 
had to occur between the acts. 

No death was allowed on the stage, nor—in the highest drama—any 
hostile declaration, exile, degradation, national calamity, or solemn impre 
cation. Neither was permitted any biting, spitting, embracing, eating, 
sleeping, washing, rubbing the body with perfumes, or <elebration of the 
ceremonies of marriage. 

It is to be noted that Indian plays were not performed frequently, but 
only now and then, for some public solemnity or rich man’s merrymaking 
There were no theatres; the performances took place in the great courts 
of palaces or mansions. So, too, there was no scenery, but only such 
“ properties ” as chairs, thrones, and, particularly, chariots—drawn, it is 
said, by living animals. 

Naturally, then, there were not many Indian plays in ali. Kalidasa, as 
we have seen, wrote but three, and Bhavabhoiti, the other great master, 
only as many ; nor do we find any mention of more than some three score 
altogether. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
_- > 


Frank Marshall is dead ; a worker in the wide field of dramatic literature ; 
a genial—or even more exactly—a jolly fellow; married not many years 
back to Miss Ada Cavendish, the well-known actress. His best play was 
“ False Shame,” a comedy of the Robertsonian school—pleasant, if not 
strong —produced by Montague at the Globe, it must be something like a 
score of years ago. Latterly the work in connection with which one heard 
most of him was the “ Irving Shakespeare,” which he edited. It is said 
that overwork on this was, partly at all events, the cause of his death ; and 
of late he had been obliged to yield it to the capable hand of another 
genial littérateur, Mr. Joseph Knight. Mr. Irving has a play of Marshall’s, 
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on the subject of the Irish patriot Emmett, which he has been going to 
produce, this very long while. ae 
% 

How long it is since we went time after time to see “The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold”’ at the Strand there is no need to say at present. We will 
give the date in our autobiography—though how a plural personage like 
“we” can have a single autobiography, we do not pretend to know. Any- 
how, in 18— we saw the good old burlesque, played in the fearless old 
fashion by David James and ‘Thomas Thorne, and a dozen other excellent 
people, now all, or nearly all, retired or dead. Lydia Thompson, Ada 
Swanborough, old H. J. Turner, still live, but we see nothing of them. 
Elise Holt—ah, Elise Holt !—the dainty, and Charles Fenton, the burly 
Henry the Eighth, and one or two others of the ladies, are now of the 
majority. Fenton had to give the historic pun 

Yesterday all was fair, a glorious Sunday, 
But this sick transit spoils the glory 0’ Monday! 
Who makes puns like that, in this degenerate age ?—and who, except Miss 
Farren, has preserved the art of “ giving ” them ? 
* & 
* 

We cannot criticise the performance of this sacred work at the Avenue. 
We know that the bias of association is too strong for fairness. Yet we 
may say with truth that—though few of the company have the 
real art of making burlesque lines tell, and none but Mr. Chevalier 
are noticeably good—the piece is played much more brightly and 
much more cohereutly than is common in the _ burlesques of 
the day. It rather old-fashioned, no doubt—a bad fault in 
so light a work—but yet it never flags, there are none of those portentous 
intervals of dulness which relieve the musichall merriment of the modern 
burlesque. The actors do for the most part stick to the text, and give the 
author and his story a chance. Then, Miss Marie Linden is charming as 
ever, Miss Byron dashing and decisive, Mr. Julian Cross amazing in his 
versatility and energy, and Mr. Chevalier really very funny indeed—when 
he has ceased to preface each pun with a cough he will be one of our very 
best burlesque actors. And the music is very bright and pretty; while the 
scenery does not at all swamp the actors —it is quite sufficient and 
pleasant, but apparently nothing whatever has been spent upon it. 


is 


* # 
* 


On Saturday evening, February Ist, “Sweet Lavender” will be played 
at Terry’s Theatre for the 690th and last time. 


* 
* 


‘Miss Annie Irish will produce her new play at Terry’s Theatre at a 
matinée on Tuesday, January 21st, when Mesdames E. H. Brooke, L. 
Thiere, Josephine S. Ange, Roma, and Annie Irish, Messrs. Fred Terry 
and Henry Pagden will appear. The play will be stage managed by Mr. 
W. H. Vernon, and “ acting-managed” by Mr. H. T. Brickwell. 

* *# 
* 

Mr. Walter Besant’s “The Doll’s House—and After,” in the “ English 
Illustrated,” is thoroughly disappointing. It might be possible to prove 
that his people were the natural developments of the Nora and Helmer 
whom we knew, but he has omitted the necessary (and the interesting) 
part of his story—their developing. Moreover, even Mr. Besant makes 
the same mistake as so many inferior critics. He assumes that Ibsen 
thought Nora’s conduct was quite right. Surely the tragedy of her train- 
ing was that the being who had passed through it could not do right. 


* * 
x 


Sigus of the times. These are the first twelve names recorded (by the 
“ Daily News ’’) as those of people present in Westminster Abbey at the 
funeral of Browning : Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Arthur Lewis (“ Kate Terry”), 
Edmund Yates, J. C. Parkinson, George Alezander, Holman Hunt, E. Pornter, 
R.A., and Mrs. Poynter; E. 8S. Willard, Forbes Robertson; S. Bancroft, John 
Hare. Seven of the twelve, actors ! Only one member of the Upper House, 
Lord Carlisle, is mentioned as having attended the ceremony. 





Great art dwells on all that is beautiful; but false art omits or changes 
all that is ugly. Great art accepts nature as she is, but directs the eyes 
and thoughts to what is most perfect in her; false art saves itself the 
trouble of direction by removing or altering whatever it thinks objection- 
able.—Ruskin. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE WORLD.” 


Sir: I have beer much interested by Canon Harford’s excellent article 
on the above subject. The method advocated seems to be very feasible, 
and might before long be carried out if some kind of united action could 
be secured. Of course at first sight such a plan seems quite revolutionary, 
and so it is, but in a right direction. It would be a long and difficult 
work to arrange a Psalter on the suggested method, but the real 
difficulty would be, how to get it adopted when arranged. Old 
organists who have their positions already secured and in 
receipt of comfortable emoluments from posts in cathedrals, collegiate 
and parish churches would not be likely to do anything to advance 
such a reform; indeed they would probably fight against it because of the 
extra work it would entail. Again, those who have vested interests in 
existing psalters would strongly oppose it, and do their utmost to get the 
whole thing crushed. It therefore rests with the organists of the young 
and progressive school who are fighting their way upwards, and have no 
vested interests to consider, to inaugurate such an important work, and 
endeavour to bring it to a successful issue. But to do this effectually they 
must be united. Now, if those who have the welfare of our Church at 
heart will do something in this direction, I will gladly help in pushing 
forward a work which I am convinced must ultimately be of great benefit. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Frep. W. Goopricn, 


are 


Sec. and Organist to the Society of 


33, Kempsford-gardens, S.W. St. Osmund. 





THE DOUBLE CHANT. 
—~——__ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Inasmuch as the next best thing to not committing an error—is to 
confess it, I beg to acknowledge a small oversight in my example of the 
Chant assigned to the XXIVth Psalm in your last week's isaue. In order 
to avoid fifths with the Treble—the Bass in the last bar but one of the 2nd 
quarter should be F, G, not F, D. 

With reference to the subject of Psalm-Music which has of late occupied 
your columns I see that at this moment (cf ‘The Church Times’ for last 
week) there appears to be an unnecessary panic about the inefficiency of the 
Double Chant to fulfil all the duties required of itin the Psalter. It 
would surely be a great pity to discard for ‘single’ Chants this beautiful 
form of Choral Music which has been a favourite with so many generations 
of English worshippers. 

Ere long I trust that I shall have the satisfaction of proving clearly 
what I have already partly shown—viz. that the Anglican Double Chant 
can without much modification be made adaptable to every occasion for 
which it may be required in the Psalms. 

The fit application of musie to words—whether sacred or secular 
point that must be of chief interest to professed musicians in every age, 
albeit that in some ages there will be those who decline the necessary 
consideration of it from motives of commercial 
inability to cope with difficulties. 
one may trust that many thoughts concerning this important point will be 
brought, like sheaves, to your threshing floor, and that some good corn may 
be threshed out of them under the flails of discussion. 

With the sincere hope that your valuable efforts towards improvement 
in certain musical portions of the English Church Service may be carried 
on as successfully during 1890 as they have been in 1889, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Very faithfully yours 
Freperick K. Harvorp. 


is & 


interest, or natural 
During the opening months of this year 


Atheneum Club, Jan. 1, 1890. 

P.S.—May I mention to your readers that the accents placed over the 
words of Psalms quoted by me in your recent issues are intended to be of 
the very slightest kind—hardly perceptible by the ear; and that the size of 
the accents seen in those examples is entirely owing to the present neces- 
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sities of type-setting. It would be almost worth while to have a special 
set of vowels cast with very small accents over them in order to suit the 
pointing of a Psalter. 











REVIEWS. 


———~<>—_——. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Messrs. ASCHERBERG, 46, Berners-street, W., have recently issued a new 
edition of Henry Smart’s organ arrangements of Handel’s best known 
cratorio choruses. Although these arrangements are not the best work of 
the late clever organist and composer, nor wholly to be relied on as faithful 
reproductions of the full score, they are admirably adapted for organs of 
limited resources, with regard to which apparently the pieces were chiefly 
written, and the organ-student may be assured that whatever difficulties 
have to be overcome will be repaid by commensurate effect; a result 
by no means always obtained by modern organ music. It is to be regretted, 
however, that so little attention has been paid to the order in which the 
choruses are bound up ; the first arrangement, for instance, presented on 
opening the volume, is from ‘ Samson,” this is followed by 
“The horse and his rider’? (why not name it as in the full 
score, “I will sing unto the Lord’’) from “ Israel in Egypt,” and it is not 
until page 25 that we meet with the first arrangement from the “ Messiah,” 
and then we have “ Let us break their bonds,”’ which is the last chorus but 
one in the second part, placed immediately before “‘ And the glory of the 
Lord,” which is the opening chorus in the first part ; similarly we find the 
closing number of the “ Messiah”’ “ Worthy is the Lamb,” placed before 
the “ Hallelujah’ chorus; this misplacement of works and their respective 
numbers being maintained throughout. To some this item may appear 
of trifling importance, but in the present time, when the value of 
method is daily becoming more apparent and observed, it becomes a 
duty to call attention to these details, especially in works, such as that 
under ccnsideration, likely to be extensively used by students. The 
value of the work would also have been much increased by the 
addition of metronome marks, as “allegro’’ presents a very dif- 
ferent idea of tempo to the organist of to-day to that which it did 
to Handel, and there is always a tendency to excessive speed in such tran- 
scriptions. Apart from these faults, and an unfortunate misprint of a 
chord of D instead of G at the commencement of bar five from the end of 
the ‘‘ Hallelujah ”’ chorus, the volume will doubtless be welcomed by many 
for its beautifully clear type and convenient form. “ Two favourite Airs 
by Handel,’ arranged for the organ by Dr. Spark, are respectively the 
contralto aria ‘“‘Ombra mai fu,” commonly known as the “ Largo in G” 
from the opera of ‘‘Serse,’ and “ Lascia ch’io pianga,” from the 
opera of “‘ Rinaldo.”” The arrangement of the former is not so good as that 
written by Boyton Smith, while the directions given in the latter for the 
use of stops suggest effects the reverse of artistic. To pull out two 16ft. 
stops on the pedals in such a piece seems to say the least unnecessary, 
especially when most organists congratulate themselves if their organ 
possess one, while “SW. Solo 8,16, and 4 Reeds” is most decidedly not 
the best combination to imitate any human voice. 

“Morning and Evening Service in A,” by Dr. William Boyce and Dr. 
Samuel Arnold. The new edition, edited by Dr. Westbrook, of this fine 
setting of the Canticles is to be welcomed both on account of its excellence 
of type and convenient size, and as a means of reminding organists of 
the splendid heritage of sacred music bequeathed them by the Church 
composers of the last century. 

*Balaam’s Prophecy,” “anthem suitable for all seasons,” by Dr. Spark, 
may be recommended to those Church choirs whose musical abilities do not 
range beyond the ordinary modern part-song style. It is melcdious, easy, 
and effective, and should obtain extensive circulation amongst those whose 
ambition is satisfied with these qualities. 

“ Six Anthems,” by Sinclair Dunn, may be placed in the same category 
as the above, though offering more opportunities for the display of artiatic 
qualities, several short phrases being arranged for two parts only, and an 
endeavour made to produce contrapuntal effects, in which some very 
happy results might be secured by observance of the composer’s directions. 
The anthems are published separately, but the whole volume would be 
found a useful addition to the répertoire of choirs of limited capacities, 
the anthems being evidently designed to meet the varied requirements of 
the church year. 





“The Trinity College Calendar” for 1890 is a volume of important thick- 
ness, and contains a considerable amount of information useful not only to 
the student who may desire to enter the College, but also to all those who 
meditate studying for university musical degrees. The College itself would 
seem to offer every inducement (in the shape of scholarships, prizes, medals, 
and certificates, obtainable in all subjects) to embryo professionals to acquire 
the right to add T.C. after their patronymics. The possible capabilities of 
all seem to have received attention, even to those of the matured “ pro- 
fessional over forty years of age,’ who is exempt from the necessity of 
passing the “preliminary examination in Arts.’’ In short, there would 
seem to be no reasonable excuse for any musician to lack T.C., &c., &e.— 
should he or she desire such possession. The examination papers are well 
designed, and admirably calculated to test the attainments of the 
candidates, while the list of text books recommended for study is good and 
comprehensive, although the musical aspirant may be permitted a sigh of 


” 


despair when he is told to “ read up” “ Grove’s Dictionary of Music ! 








NOTES FROM ITALY. 
eer eee 
(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Mian, Dec. 28. 


December 26th witnessed the great musical event of the season, the per- 
formance of Wagner’s “ Meistersinger.” It was a success, though not 
one of those successes which take the public by storm—rather such an one 
as may be described by the Italian “ discreto.”’ The overture was applauded, 
but the first act was received without enthusiasm, almost coldly; general 
interest was awakened, however, in Act II., the finale of which had to be 
repeated. The real success of the evening came in the quintet of Act LIL., 
for which the artists were recalled three times, and finally were 
obliged to yield to the clamorous demands for a “ bis.”” The or- 
chestra, conducted by Signor Faccio, and the chorus were both 
excellent indeed. and the success of the opera may be attributed in 
great measure to their efforts. Among the artists, Madame Gabbi (Eva) 
deserves the post of honour; Seguin (Hans Sachs) and Ramini (David) are 
also worthy of mention—the rest may be qualified by the above-mentioned 
adjective as “discreti’’—such at least is the Italian verdict. Signor 
Nouvelli failed to do justice to the part of Walther, and the same must 
be said of Carbonetti as Beckmesser. This last réle offers special diffi- 
culties to an Italian performer, the ‘‘comic”’ of Wagner being so very 
different in style to the Italian * buffo.”’ 

Taken as a whole, lovers of Wagner may be satisfied with the success of 
the “ Meistersinger”’ here. The opera, with its difficult music, of unfami- 
liar musical form, its Shakesperean humour, its plot of German—but not 
Italian—popular interest, is on the whole less likely than many other of 
Wagner’s works to please Italian audiences. That it has succeeded so well 
is a proof of the progress of musical culture in Italy during the past ten 
years. 

An amusing incident occurred at the beginning of the performance. The 
hour fixed for the commencement of the overture passed ; the public grew 
impatient ; moment after moment went by—what dreadful event could have 
occurred? Everyone feared something different. At last an individual 
appeared before the curtain. 

“ The first horn is ill.” 

Murmurs of discontent. 

“‘ His place will be taken by the second horn.” 

The relief afforded by this announcement found vent in Homeric 
laughter—Signor Faccio gave the signal, and all went well. 

Wagner’s “‘ Lohengrin ” opens the Carneval season in no fewer than seven 
Italian opera-houses this year, the large theatres of Venice and San Carlo 
of Genoa being among the number. 

At Rome the season opened with “ La Juive,” the Queen of Italy being 
present. The performance was a very brilliant one, the splendid singing of 
Madame Bellincioni being especially noticed. 

At Turin, “Les Huguenots;” at Mantua, Boito’s “ Mefistofele”’; at 
Verona, “ Aida’’; and at Parma, Ponchielli’s ‘‘ Gioconda”’ were performed 
on the 26th. 

Franchetti, the composer of “ Asrael,”’ is commissioned by the city of 
Genoa to write an opera with the title “Christopher Columbus,” for the 
celebration of- the discovery of America, to be performed in 1892. He is 
gone to America, presumably to gather facts and study local colouring. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
—-—_-_+_+-~ p> 
On Sunday week M. Hollman presented at one of the Popular Concerts 
at Antwerp a new “Suite caractéristique ” for violoncello and orchestra 


from his own pen. The work was pronounced a great success. 
* & 


The death is announced from Naples of Giuseppe Albano, the finest 

Italian flautist of his day. ie 
* 

The charms of Signora Teresina Tua have wrought upon the imagina- 
tion of Herr Paul de Schéntham, who has recently written, and will 
shortly produce at the Theater Lessing of Berlin, a piece entitled “The 
Fairy of the Violin.” 

7 

Report speaks highly of the recent appearance at the Monnaie Theatre 
of Brussels of Mdlle. Samé in the part of Manon. Her reading of the part 
seems to be strikingly original and convincing therewithal; and the public 
of Brussels, amongst whom, as indeed amongst the artists, the dreaded 
influenza had made dreadful ravages, awoke from their lethargy to recog- 
nise with enthusiasm the excellent qualities of the interpretation. 


* & 
s 


A very undignified squabble is raging at Eutin, the birthplace of 
Weber, concerning the site for the monument which has been prepared to 
that master’s memory. The committee entrusted with the work and the 
delegates of the general population are hopelessly at variance with each 
other; and pending the solution of the difficulty the unhappy statue 
remains at the foundry in Berlin. 


After all the contradictory assertions and denials which have been made 
in the Italian papers, it is at iast admitted as a fact that Sig. Faccio, the 
famous conductor of La Scala, has accepted the post of director of the Con- 
servatorio of Parma, in succession to the late Sig. Bottesini. 
will not, however, leave his present post for some time: he will conduct 


the operas of the coming season at La Scala, and he will come to London in | 


the summer, as already arranged ; but it is doubtful whether his engage- 
ments will permit him to pay us any more visits after that one. Meanwhile, 
the Italians are busily engaged in discussing who is to succeed the great 
conductor at La Scala: for the post about to be vacated is, perhaps, the 
most distinguished musical position in Italy. 
als 
It is instructive to learn, on the authority of the “Trovatore,” that the 
operas which are announced for performance during the coming season in 
the greatest number of Italian theatres are—‘‘Carmen,”’ in ten; “ La 
Favorita,” ‘“ Lohengrin,” and “ Aida,” in seven; “ Lucia,” in six. Music 
is obviously gaining ground—even in Italy. 
~~ 
Professor H. V. Bocklet has published, at Vienna, a number of pieces of 
Japanese music, vocal and instrumental, harmonised from the original 
MSS. and arranged for the piano. The collection, which is dedicated to the 
Japanese Ambassador at Vienna, contains a military song, a popular song, 


a piece of night-music (serenade ?) for rainy weather (!) for voice and | 


Biwa (a sort of guitar),and two variations for the Koto (a stringed 


instrument). 
#s 


= 

Herr Hellmesberger gave the 300th of his Quartett-soirées at Vienna on 
the 19th December. The first of these famous concerts took place forty- 
years ago, on November 4, 1849, and they have been continued regularly 
every winter ever since. 

+* 

Some interesting musical autographs were lately sold by auction at 
Berlin, and fetched the following prices: Wagner’s Overture “ Polonia,” 
arranged for piano, with a setting of Béranger’s song, “ Adieu, Charmant 
pays de France” in the composer’s handwriting on the last page, 320 
marks (£16); Schubert’s Overture to “ Fierabras’’ 290 marks (£14 10s.) ; 
“X. Variations pour le Fortepiano composée par Francois Schubert, Zcolier 
de Salieri, premier maitre de la chapeile impériale et royale de Vienne, 
1815,” 170 marks. Some sketches by Beethoven went for 75s., and-No. 1 of 
Schumann’s Four Marches, Op. 76, fetched 74s. Letters of Wagner and 
Schumann were sold for 35, 66, 10 and 30 marks. On the whole it appears 
that the prices realised were somewhat lower than were obtained by similar 
autographs a few years ago. 

2° 

A most interesting sale of autographs also took place recently in Paris at 

the Hotel Drouot. The highest price given was for a letter of Mozart, written 








Sig. Faccio | 





from Milan to his sister at the age of fourteen, which was sold for 580f., 
one of Beethoven for 250f., while three autographs of Bizet—letters and 
music—brought 130, 20, and 37f. respectively. The smallness of the sums 
given for several autographs of exceptional interest is not easily explicable, 
for a valuable letter of Mehul reached only 70f., and a MS. romance by 
Liszt 7f. 

** 

Herr Vogl, the famous Wagnerian tenor, has been taken so seriously ill 
in New York that it has been necessary to remove him to a hospital. 

* * 
% 

Herr Rubinstein’s new opera “ Gorinschka” seems to have obtained 
only a very moderate succés d’estime at St. Peteraburg, in spite of the very 
favourable circumstances attending its production. Evenin the composer's 
own country “The Demon ” is still the only one of his operas that enjoys a 
really popular success. 








N.S.P.M. 
—) 

The following is the complete programme of the National Society of Pro 
fessional Musicians’ Annual Conference, to be opened at Bristol on Tuesday 
next :— 

Turspay, January 7. 

4 p.m.—Reception by the General Council at the Royal Hotel for the 
purpose of introducing the members to each other. 

8 p.m.—Conversazione in the Assembly Room, Royal Hotel. Performance 
of music selected from works by members of the society. 

Wepnespay, January 8. 
Chairman: Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, London. 

10.30 a.m.—The Guildhall, Bristol. The Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Bristol (Sir Charles Wathen) will receive the society and preside at the 
opening of the conference. 

Address.—The Chairman. 

Report upon the progress and present position of the society.—Hon. 
General Secretary. 

“ The study of counterpoint.”—Mr. Ebenezer Prout, B.A. 

3 p.m.—Meeting, the Assembly Room, Royal Hotel. 

“The elementary musical education of the people.”—Mr. John Spencer 
Curwen, R.A.M. 

8 p.m.—Invitation rehearsal. The Bristol Madrigal Society. Conductor 
Mr. D. W. Rootham. Victoria Rooms, Clifton. 

Taurspay, January 9. 
Chairman: Dr. W. H. Longhurst, Canterbury. 

10 a.m.—Meeting, Assembly Room, Royal Hotel. 

Address, “‘ The Orchestra, Past and Present,” the Chairman. 

Mr. Esenezer Prout, B.A., will propose the following Resolution :— 
‘** That it is desirable that a due proportion of questions in strict counter- 
point be added to the present Examinations Questions Book of the 
Society.” 

The afternoon will be devoted to seeing the Cathedral, S. Mary Red- 
cliffe Church, and other objects of interest at Bristol. 

8 p.m.—Invitation rehearsal. The Bristol Orpheus Glee Society: con- 
ductor, Mr. George Riseley ; Victoria Rooms, Clifton. 

Fripay, January 10. 
Chairman: Dr. E. J. Hopkins, London. 

10 a.m.—Address: “‘ A few words about certain old organ builders and 
their works, also some quaint extracts, musical and otherwise, from ancient 
parish registers ”—the Chairman. 

“ Fingering—Past, Present, and Future 
F.S.A. 


*—Mr. Wm. H. Cummings, 
Fripay AFTERNOON. 

3 p.m.—Meeting, Assembly Room, Royal Hotel. 

Report of the delegate to the Music Teachers’ National Association of 
America. 

Mr. John Barrett will propose the following resolution :—“That the 
Genera] Council be requested to consider the adVisability of publishing the 
examinations questions book of the society in sections adapted to the 
different grades of examination.” 

To fix the date and place of the next conference. 

To appoint chairmen, executive and programme committees. 

7 p.m.—Banquet. The Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Charles Wathen) has kindly consented to preside. 


Bristol (Sir 
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MR. PLUNKET GREENE. 
cia emsaicy 

Mr. Plunket Greene, the young bass who has within the past three 
years so rapidly risen to a high place on the English concert-platform, was 
born at Old Connaught House, Co. Wicklow, June 24, 1865. His family has 
long been honourably distinguished in the annals of the Bar and of the 
Church, but he is the first member of it who has won distinction in Music. 
He was educated at Clifton College, where he sang as a chorister, and took 
a classical scholarship at the age of fifteen. Destined for the Bar, Mr. 
Greene was on the point of proceeding to Oxford, when a football accident 
obliged him to relinquish all severe studies for some time. 
His musical abilities now becoming even more noticeable, Mr. Greene 
went, in 1883, to Stuttgardt, where he studied singing under Hromada and 
harmony under Goetschius, subsequently proceeding to Florence, where he 
continued his studies under Vannuccini. Returning to London he placed 
himself for a short time under Mr. T. B. Welch, but Mr. Greene affirms 
that he is indebted above allfor his suecess—as far as his actual musical 
education is concerned—to Mr. Blume, under whom he still studies. In 
1887 he made his début in Gounod’s “‘ Redemption,’’ when that work was pro- 
duced by the Novello Choir, when he acquitted himself in a manner which 
proved that in his person an artist of exceptional ability had been added to 
the scanty ranks of Englishsingers. During the past year Mr. Greene visited 
Bayreuth, simply to attend the performances of Wagner’s music-dramas, 
but, having met Herr Lessmann and sung before him, the famous critic 
introduced him to Levi, who was so delighted with his performances that 
he offered him an engagement for two years at Munich. Nor was he less 
successful in gaining the warm appreciation of Madame Wagner, to whom 
he sang a few days later. Our readers will remember, also, that at a con- 
cert of the Wagnerverein, and at one given by himself, Mr. Greene was 
enthusiastically received by the Berlin public. From all these successes, 
as well as from those, more numerous, which he has achieved in England, 
it is safe to predict that Mr. Plunket Greene is destined to reach a high 
position amongst contemporary singers. 





THE VICTORIA GALLERY. 
———__~>-- 

« Humorous and Grotesque Art” is the character ascribed to the pictures 
with a show of which the new Victoria Gallery has opened. We might 
well be inclined to cavil at the term “ art,” since it is rather history than art 
which we find in the majority of the works on view. While humour may 
undoubtedly claim a place among the moods for which art must find a 
voice, it is difficult to decide how far this mood can be reconciled with the 
term “art” used in all strictness. Judging by the work of a past century 
we should say not at all, for although the humour is present in full force 
it is there alone, while the drawings of to-day which have for subjects 
humorous conceits bear far greater traces of craft than of art. The 
technique is of a kind sufficient to express the thought, but the thought 
requires no beauty in its expression : skill alone will suffice, and therefore we 
question the propriety of applying the term “art” to these works. Perhaps 
this is too serious a view of the question for every-day use, and many will 
denounce as hair-splitting an attempt to mark the boundary between 
mere technical skill and that work which in its completness of thought and 
execution should alone bear the title of art work, whether it be in painting, 
music, or in sculpture, nay even in the working of iron into forms of objects 
for every-day use. That the present exhibition is valuable in its complete- 
ness it is impossible to deny, since the exhibits, over two thousand 
two hundred in number, are from the hands of all who have 
become famous in this particular branch of industry. The works 
are arranged in no particular order. Thus we begin with some by the 
late W. G. Baxter and Mr. W. F. Thomas, and step on to a collection 
by Rowlandson, whose many works surround one by Mr. Dudley Hardy. 
Again we find the o]d caricaturist shouldering with his “ Summer Amuse- 
ment” No. 169, a “ Pierrot au Bebé,” by Gaston la Touche, in which the 
humour is as quiet and forcible as the fun of Rowlandson is noisy and 
rough. In addition to collections of Hogarth’s famous plates, there are 
some original sketches and an autograph contained in frames No. 218 
219 respectively, the former of which, a receipt for the subscription to the 
“ Marriage 4 la Mode”’ is worthy of some study, since the design which 
surmounts the signature takes the form of a large space covered with 
outlines of faces of every type and expression. Then between a number of 
Gillrays, including a capital portrait of the artist himself, and more 





* Rowlandsons,” we find “Fou en Rouge,” by Jan van Beers, which 


is not without fun, and contains some really clever brushwork. “ The Sea 
Sprite’s Race,’ No. 361, by Frank Hobden, shows some delicate work 
expressing a pretty notion of little nude beings disporting themselves 
on the backs of horses unlike the conventional sea horse, and far more akin 
to the hog-maned cobs on which tall men persistently scour the Row. It is 
In the Gallery 
we are surprised by some work “designed, drawn and etched ’’ by George 
Augustus Sala,-which has for neighbours a few original drawings by 
Thackeray. Pictures in pen and ink by Cyril Hallward and Louis Wain 
represent the later school of humorists, and are backed up by Mr. Bernard 
Partridge and one or two of Pildtell’s sketches. Among « miscellaneous 
collection of carvings and bric-d-brac we find powerful evidence of a fun 
equal to the most spontaneous, and yet existent long enough in the minds 
of Japanese artists to enable them to produce some most exquisitely 
droll carvings. We have seen a reference recently in the columns of a con- 
temporary to the petrified puns of a certain Academician, and it has long 
been a moot point how far droll subjects would bear working out in paint 
or clay. Yet these masks and monkeys of Japan are carved as carefully as 
though the treatment were to enshrine for centuries a thought pregnant 
with beauty, and they lose none of the fun which must have belonged to the 
carver's first conception. 


dainty in conception, and more than merely ornamental. 





A LETTER FROM BIARRITZ. 
—_——— 

Dear Mr. Epitor: I was very much disappointed on my arrival in 
Paris (en route for Biarritz) to find that, in consequence of the Russian 
malady, the Lamoureux and other important concerts were postponed fora 
fortnight or more. Not even the ‘“ grand opera ” was able to depend on 
its artists, and its ‘“ bill ” was in consequence liable to constant and sudden 
changes. Under such circumstances I thought it useless to spend any 
time in the French capital, and decided to proceed southward without 
delay. Although about half of the Parisian population seem to be suffer- 
ing from the new malady, they take it good naturedly, for it comes from 
“ Holy Russia,” the country of their predilection, whose people they con- 
sider their good friends and “ natural”’ allies. 

I had reached the “ Gare d’Orleans ” and taken my seat in a “ smoking 
compartment,” fully resigned to spend fifteen or sixteen dreary hours in it, 
when an American jumped in, and after Yankee fashion at once began 
talking and offering his brandy flask to every fellow passenger. On turn- 
ing to me he said, “ I guess I have seen you before ;”’ “ Yes, I guess you 
have,” said I. “My name is A. Byron, of New York,” said he. “My 
name is Fizzgig, of London,’ said I. Well, that was enough. He remem- 
bered me, I remembered him as one of the great American “ musical 
critics” of eighteen or twenty years ago. ‘‘ A. Byron, of New York,” 
has had rather an interesting life. When was 
“ military correspondent’’ to a leading New York paper during the great 
Civil War. After the capitulation of Jefferson Davis’s forces his services as 
“war correspondent” being no more required, he offered them to the 
Editor of the paper as ‘“‘ musical critic,” a post which happened to be vacant 
at that time. His ignorance of music did not cause him any scruples—he 
w ote to his best knowledge and belief. During the intervals at concerts 
and operas he consulted competent musicians, or the performers themselves, 
and generally wrote just what they told him. One evening he consulted a 
member of the orchestra about a performance of “Don Giovanni.” This 
wag told him that the manager was rather too anxious to keep expenses 
down, for though there were at least 8 or 10 different horns and trumpets 
required in the score (i.e., horns, Xc., in F, D, B flat, E flat, &c.) he never 
employed more than two. Byron, of course, gave the economical impresario 
a good lecture the next day in his paper. On another occasion he severely 
blamed a chef d’orchestre for not using “trombones and ophicleides” in 
one of Papa Haydn’s Symphonies. In the “ Passacaille’’ of Handel's 
Suite in G minor he found the “ fugues”’ splendidly worked out. In short, 
Byron wrote musical criticisms until he was himself completely worked out. 
After the preliminary exchanges of welcome, Byron told me that he had given 
up writing musical criticisms more than 12 years ago,as they had caused him 
great annoyance, and that he was now in the wine trade (‘), and on his way 
to Bordeaux. It interested me, of course, to hear the ex-critic’s opinion of 
the music of the present and “ the future.” This he gave freely. Germany 
was “played out’ (with the exception of Brahms); the Italian opera was 
dead long ago; France was never much, at its best. It was England, he 


quite young he 
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said, that now produced the greatest operas, symphonies and oratorios, and 
a great epoch was dawning for “ American art.”’ 

The first music I heard after leaving England was at Bayonne, 
near the station. It was played by a brass band, without any ex- 
pression, and perfectly out of tune. At Biarritz, although there is 
an “English season’’ from November till Easter, and a “ Spanish 
season”’ in the summer, there are no theatre or concert enterprises 
of any kind. The whole musical life of this charming watering place 
centres in the musical evenings given at the Villa “ Bon Air,” the residence 
of H.R.H. Princess Frederica of Hanover, who, like her father, the late 
King George V., devotes a great deal of her time to music and art in 
general. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, pianist to Her Royal Highness, is, as in 
former years, staying at the villa for the holidays, and directs the musical 
arrangements of the Princess's soirées. 1 have had the good fortune to 
receive an invitation to one of these, and will describe it in another letter. 
Meanwhile, I remain your devoted Kyrxe Fizzeia. 





MUSIC TRAVELLERS. 
> —- 

A dinner in connection with the above took place at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Saturday last, when a numerous assembly of travellers and 
musical friends spent a most enjoyable evening. The chair was taken by 
D. G. Day, Esq. (Messrs. Francis Bros. and Day), while Messrs. R. J. 
Barton andG. J. Barnard divided the honours of the vice-chair. After 
dinner the remainder of the evening was devoted to musical items, inter- 
spersed with appropriate toasts. Mr. Lovett King sang songs of his own 
composition, and the comic songs given by Mr. Fred Francis and the Chair- 
man were very amusing, particularly that entitled “The Great McNoodle.”’ 
The flute solos of Mr. Jasper Vale Lane were rendered in a 
charming manner, while admirable songs were contributed by MM. 
St. Quentin, J. Horspool, H. Stiles, C. Inckwood,and others. MM. Theo 
Bonheur, D. Barnard, R. W. Reynolds, and H. Stiles presided at the 
piano. Mr. Albert Chevalier (of the Avenue Theatre) sang two amusing 
songs from his own pen. This gentleman has a rare fund of humour, and 
his songs were greatly appreciated. The committee are to be complimented 
on the success which attended their efforts, and it is to be hoped that the 
festival will become annual. 








PROVINCIAL. 
——_—_ @—_—_. 


MancuesteR, Dec. 30.—An afternoon concert was given on Monday last 
by the directors of the Gentlemen’s Concerts ; and though a departure from 
the usual order of things, the experiment was so successful that its repe- 
tition is most probable. The only novelty was Gernsheim’s string quartett 
in F, op 51 (first time in England), with Messrs. Hess, S. Speelman, Speel- 
man, and Vieuxtemps as executants. The work is unequal in merit, the 
weak links of the chain being the first and third movements. Not- 
withstanding its many beauties the quartet is disappointing as the 
op. 51 of one who has devoted his life to this style of com- 
position. Beethoven’s Serenade Trio in D and WHaydn’s Quar- 
tet in the same key were played with great delicacy and finish. 
Mr. Willy Hess, in addition to the concerted pieces, gave as solos Wilhelmj’s 
arrangement of Chopin’s Romance, Op. 11, and three of Brahms’ Hungarian 
dances. As a soloist this gentleman has a great career before him, and as 
a concertante player a little more self-abnegation is all that is required in 
order to render his performance in this respect equally satisfactory. 
Madame Recoschewitz sang well, but her songs were unsuitable fer con- 
certs of this class. At Sir Charles Hallé’s ninth concert, Gade’s Lustspiel 
overture, “ Nordische Sennfahrt,’’ announced as “ first time in England,” 
proved a charmingly original work. Unlike most of this composer's 
productions, it is without a trace of Mendelssohn, and its only fault 
is its brevity. Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, given for the 
twenty-first time, was acceptable as ever, and equally well played. 
Miss Macintyre’s singing of Rossini’s “Bel raggio,” and Dessauer’s 
“ Bolero” was highly successful, but the pianoforte playing of Miss Fanny 
Davies was the special feature of the concert. Schumann’s concerto in A 
minor, and Chopin’s Polonaise Brillante in E flat were given with con- 
summate ease and faultless technique. The rendering of the Andante 
Spianato which precedes the Polonaise was much too matter of fact for a 
Chopin slow movement, but, with this exception, Miss Davies’s perform- 
ance was most satisfactory in every respect. 


Bristou.—Only one musical event of note has taken place during the 
Christmas season, and that has been the performance, at the church of 
St. Agnes, on the 27th, of the “Messiah,” by Mr. John Barrett’s choir, 
perhaps the most efficient choir in Bristol, although not the largest. At 
most of the city and suburban churches selections from Handel’s work have 
been rendered, but the performance in question was the only complete one 
that bas been given during the festive season. The interpretation of the 
work was in every way satisfactory, and afforded much pleasure to the 
large congregation that assembled. The soloists were Miss Rosalind 
Ellicott, Madame Pennington, Mrs. White, Miss Gath, Miss Maby, 
Madame Rosa Bailey, Miss Aldersley, Mr. E. T. Morgan, and Mr. J. F. 
Nash, who sang most commendably, if allowance be made for bad colds 
from which one or more suffered. The choruses were artistically rendered 
by the choir of about 70 voices, which Mr. John Barrett conducted with 
that skill for which he is well known in the city. Mrs. Brockbank Young, 
the cleverest lady organist in our midst, deserves the greatest praise for 
the admirable way in which she played the instrumental portions of the 
oratorio and accompanied the choruses and the solos. There is a proba- 
bility that the same excellent body of vocalists will give performances of 
the “ Messiah ”’ in other districts of the city in future years. 

Baru, JAN. 1.—During the past month Mr. Van Praag has carried on 
his daily concerts in the Pump Room with continued and deserved success. 
The classical programmes have been especially well executed. On the 
24th ult. Mr. Van Praag presented, inter alia, Bach’s Bourrée in A minor, 
Grieg’s Two Elegies for Strings, Schubert’s “‘ Alfonso and Estrella ”’ over- 
ture, and Haydn’s Symphony No. 1 in E flat. Of all these the excellent 
orchestra gave most satisfactory renderings. 

CHELTENHAM.—An interesting event, both musically and socially, 
occurred on Monday night at the Assembly Rooms, when an “at home” 
was given by Mr. W. B. Bingham, of Cowley Manor, the entertainment of 
his many guests taking the form of a representation of portions of Gounod’s 
“Faust.” Everything was done to make the evening enjoyable, and the 
fitting up of the stage, scenery, &c., was superintended by the fair hostess, 
who spared no trouble to make a success. An excellent band, composed of 
the best local instrumentalists, as well as some from London and Birming- 
ham, rendered the beautiful music very efficiently, while the singing of the 
choruses showed excellent training. The Mephistofeles had a good expo- 
nent in Signor Abramoff, and the Siebel of Mdme. Tremelli was throughout 
capitally sung. Mrs. Baring Bingham was a typical Marguerite, and sang 
with great effect all the music which fell to her share, her voice, especially 
in the upper register, being clear and strong. Mr. D’Arcy de Ferrars was 
a passable Faust. 





PATENTS. 
—__~_--— 


This list is especially compiled for “THz Mustcan Worip”’ by Messrs. 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
14,856. Improvements in binding or fastening together sheets of music or 
other papers, pamphlets, and books.—THomas WILL1am Jones, 58, 
Oakfield-road, Clapton, September 20. 

. Animproved musical notation.—WiLt1amM GriuMonp, jun., 62, St. 
Vincent-street, Glasgow, September 28 

17,479. An improved apparatus for the adaptation of flutes, flageolets, and 
similar wind instruments to keys of various pitch.—Ricwagp 
WatsineHam WesTERN, Perrymead, Bath. 

Improvements in the mouth pieces of wind musical instruments.— 
GEORGE FREDERICK RKEDFERN, 4, South-street, Finsbury, London 
(Henry John Distin, United States). 

Improvements in the methed and apparatus for teaching music.— 
Apa Annie SKILLINGTON and Frep SxILurNwron, Sunbridge 
Chambers, Bradford, Yorkshire, December 2. 

Improvements in organ pedals.—Wiiuiam Douerry, 77, Chancery- 
lane, London, December 20. 


19,093. 


19,316. 


20,508. 
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COASB SON'S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 
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Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 


| The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 


Mr. W. T. BEST. 
Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 


Dr. SPARK. Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Dr. J.C. BRIDGE, M.A. Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.B.I.B.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 

&e., &e. 
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| METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. = MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Ronisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums. 


VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
COBRNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS. 

Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. Automatic Instruments, 
New I:LustraTED CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE. 


METZLER & CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 
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MELLOWES and co Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials fro 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 
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Biagdon, J .. 49, Hanway-street. 
Novello... i, *Berners- st., Oxford- 


street. 
59, Great Marlboro’-st. 
10, Argyle-street. 


L. M. P. Co 
Ridgway . 





Templeton 36, Great Portland-st. 
Polytechnic Regent-stveet. 
Ricordi. Regent-street. 
Forsyth Regent-circus. 

Holmes Chapel-place. 

Pitman .. 41, Hin -st., Notting 
Marriott .. 235, Oxford-street. 
Chappell .. 50, New Bond-street. 





Bath— 
Milsom & Son... 
Duck, Son, and 


Milsom-street. j 


Pincker... . Bridge-street. 
Simms and Son .. George-street. 
Birmingham— 


Rogers & Priestley 71 to 73, Colmore-row. 
Bradford— } 


ee 8, Wells-street. | 
Morgan, J. ......... 1, Dale-street. 
Brighton— 

NE, ae 7, Western-rd., Hove. | 
BEAL & SON ... Western-road. | 
Chester, W. ..... Palace place 
i. re 112, St. amevateees. 


Cramer and Co... W est street. 
Cramerand Watts St. James-street. | 








en Church-road. | 
Embling’s Library Preston-street. 
Farncombe ......... 92, Eastern road. 
ING cc. secoctsison Gardiner-street. | 
Friend ..... Western.road. 
Frauks ...... 104, London-road. } 
Gillett ..... 25, St. George’s road, 
Gillett, R 161, Marine-parade. 
Godfrey 88, Western-road. 
Harman ...... . Sillwood-street. 
Houghton 16, St. George’s-road. 
I ss ciciuscansances ueen’s-road. 
pov and Hall...... 22, Church-rd., Hove. 
Potts and Co....... 104, King’s-road, and 
North-street. 
Russell ............... Station-road, Hove. 
Sands, J ... Upper North-street. 
| eS 145, Church - road, 
Hove. 
NED oresccssvestens 87, St. James-street. 
Swaysland............ New Pier. 


Treacher’s peenpcied North-street. 


alser, .... 36, Western-rd., Hove. 

Wingfield ......... .. Victoria-road. | 

_ | ae Western-street. 
Bristol— 

NY cases den cuasabaee 40, Upper-arcade. 

Whateley ............ 116, Redcliffe-hill. 
Cambridge— 

SS ee 24, Magdalen-street. 


13, Bridge-street. 


Cruse, Messrs..... 
7 Rose-crescent. 


Smith and Son ... 
Cheltenbam— 





Dale, Forty & Co. -8, Promenade-villas. 


PURCHASED or ORDERED. 





w. 
CED... catnbuatoncine Regent-street. 
Ee 14, Hanover-street. 
Ascherberg aud Co. 46, Berners-street. 
Woolhouse ............ 81, Regent-street. 
a eee ee Old Bond-street. 
Justice .... Jermyn-street. 
Shaw ... 403, Oxford-street. 


SND se -Ricwaceiiicenoraie Chapel- -place. 
Hopkinson New Bond-street. 

Mills .................... New Bond-street. 
Willshire ............... Fouberts-place, Great 





Pocock and Son, J. 103,Westbourne-grove. 


See 2, Kensington Park-rd, 
Notting Hill Gate. 


Rodwell, J. ............ 202, Kensington Park- 
rd, Notting Hill G. 
CI: Danisicsniscseres 90, Charlotte - street, 
Fitzroy-square. 
4 eee Compton Street. 
Vincent, A. L.......... 9, Brunswick - place, 


Parson's-Green. 


8.W. 
Hime and Son......... 2, Pas Park-terrace, 


ul - - 
Hollis, B................ 63, Ebury - street, 
_ Eaton-square. 
BNO Be cccencsscceixe : 1 » _Northwood-road, 
Highgate Archway. 
Millar, J. W tog Holioway-road. 
a er 164 & 165, Grange-road, 
Bermondsey. 
Chichester— 
Barxett ....0ccc0.s0000 The Cross. 
| Dover— : 
Cuff Brothers...... New Bridge-street. 
| Eastbourne — 


41, Grand Parade. 
The Library, Marine- 
rade; and 25, 


Leach’s ee 
Gowland, T......... 


wes-p 
Hendry, G. .......... Grove-road, 
| Edinburgh— 
Paterson and Son 27, George-street. 
Folkestone— 
Thorpe’s Library. Sandgate-road. 
| Gloucester— 
Dancey,C. H. ... 8, Barton-street. 
Thomas, C. H...... 46, Eastgate-street. 
Hastings — 


Lindridge & Son 44, Robertson-street. 
Underwood, M.L. 5, Palace - avenue, 


White Rock. 
Whiteman, S. ..... . 1, York-buildings. 
Leeds — 
Johnson, UC. H. .... Land 2, Cloth Hall-st 
ee Central Market. 
Ramsden, A 12, Park-row. 
Manchester— 
 "— es 
Heywood, J 
Newcastle — 
Goodwin .........++ 43, Red Lion-square. 
I ebiketsiecsssntcn 35, Side. 
Norwich— 
Jarrold and Sous. 5, London-street. 
Thomvson ......... 52, Magdalen-street. 
Scarborough— 
Coopland ........0++ 121, Westborough-rd. 


Hermitage &Sons 18, Grand-parade. 


eer 42, London-road. 

MID, ©. scocccsoceee 48, King’s road. 

Linney, A. and P. 3, London-road. 

Slade, W. .........--- 22, Grand-parade. 

BN, Ge iskisvecincicie Eversfield - Library 

3, Eversfield-road. 

Worcester— 

Gale, A. W. ........ 18, The Foregate. 

ork— 

Sampson, J. ...... 13, Coney-street. 


The Manager of ‘Tue Musica, Wortp” will be glad to hear from all 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, &c., willing to take the paper on “sale or 


return ” terms. 
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SOSSSSSHSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSHHSOSSSSHOSOOSOOOOOOD 


“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
} others, and accept the assurance of my 
> unbounded esteem. 

















Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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